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INDUSTRIAL FINISHING 


on the 


INDUSTRIAL SCENE 


By Lawrence H. Singer 


Worried about Stockpiles—Esti- 
mates of metal supplies in Latin 
America, belonging to the United 
States Government, are in the 


neighborhood of 3% billion dollars. © 


This staggering stockpile is caus- 
ing deep apprehension in the minds 
of many alert observers. 

Writing in the New York Times, 
Charles A. Donnelly expresses the 
concern of many American busi- 
nessmen over whether these huge 
supplies are to be stored perma- 
nently or declared surplus and 
resold. Included in the gigantic 
inventory are large quantities of 
tin, rubber, chrome, tungsten, ni- 
trates, antimony, copper, cobalt and 
cinchona. 

A related problem involves the 
future operations of industries or- 
ganized in South America during 
the war to produce goods previous- 
ly obtained from abroad. Included 
are factories equipped to manu- 
facture hardware, steel, tires and 
many other articles. A tendency 
has been noted in recent months, 
south of the boarder, to increase 
tariffs and tighten imports, in or- 
der to protect these new industries 
from foreign competition. 


Air Delivery —A new era in 
freight transportation was inaug- 
urated some weeks ago when 6500 
pounds of bedroom furniture were 
shipped from High Point, N. C. to 
Hartford, Conn. by airplane. In 
this revolutionary experiment, 
elapsed time was cut from four 
days to four hours! 

The possibilities relating to the 
future expediting of heavy cargo 
are a bit breathtaking, when viewed 
in the light of this innovation. An 
important consideration is the fact 
that no crating was required for 
the test flight, and the merchan- 
dise reached its destination in per- 
fect condition. 

The cost of the 6500-lb. shipment 
was $650. Had the furniture been 
shipped by rail, the less-than-car- 
load rate, plus the cost of crating 
and labor, .would have approxi- 
mated the same figure. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the introduction of 
larger cargo planes in the next 
few years will undoubtedly bring 
costs down even further. 

We are accustomed to thinking 
of the airplane as a- suitable ve- 
hicle for swift transportation of 
perishable orchids or exotic tropi- 
cal fruits. But apparently some 
interesting surprises are being 
planned for American industry by 
our aviation experts. 

* * 

Mengel’s Plans— Speaking of 
furniture, the giant Mengel Co. of 
Louisville, Ky., is starting to make 
shipments to dealers under the 
terms of its new merchandising 
program. This company anticipates 
an enormous expansion of its pro- 
duction and sale of branded bed- 
room and allied furniture direct to 
retail stores. 

Franchised dealers will be sold 
direct from factory at fair-trade 
minimum sale prices. All designs 


(Continued on page 7) 
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will be exclusive and carefully 
pre-tested. A really ambitious pro- 
motion campaign in this connection 
is about to be inaugurated. 

The Mengel Co. will feature “per- 
manized” furniture. Outstanding 
attractions will include modern 
plastic bonding throughout; lus- 
trous, hard finishes, and exclusive 
“Permaslide” drawers which will 
slide freely under any atmospheric 


conditions. 
* * 


Difference of Opinion—A free- 
for-all discussion of trends in in- 
dustrial design provoked a wide 
divergence of opinion in New York 
not long ago, at a meeting held in 
the quarters of the Architectural 
League. One speaker defined 
streamlining as the design of the 
future; another guest declared that 
it is “the last futile brain-throb of 
a designer too lazy to strive for a 
genuine functionalism.” 


Even a discussion of the status 
of wood brought an exchange of 
angry words. While one expert 
declared that lumber is succumbing 
to the onslaught of metals and plas- 
tics, another commentator insisted 
that wood is “about to enter a re- 
naissance of untold brilliance.” 


* * * 


Trends in Design—As a footnote 
to the foregoing item, we ought to 
quote a statement made by W. W. 
Dodge, new products editor of 
Business Week. 

“There may be, and undoubtedly 
are, radical new designs and 
radically new uses of new materials 
on the drafting boards and in the 
test laboratories of the nation,” he 
declared, “but they have yet to 
meet the coldly critical inspection 
of the distributor and ultimate 
consumer.” 


(Continued on page 8) 
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INDUSTRIAL FINISHING 


This new M.S.A. Respirator provides 
respiratory safety for industrial fin- 
ishers against harmful paint spray 
vapors, degreasing solvents, paint re- 
movers, etc. New floating cushion 
facepiece assures easy comfort; flat 
exhalation valve lessens breathing 
resistance; chemical cartridges are 
quickly replaceable. Write for details! 


MINE SAFETY APPLIANCES CO. 
BRADDOCK, THOMAS AND MEADE STS. 
PITTSBURGH 8, PA. 


District Representatrves in Principal Cities 


MAKE YOUR FINISH 


SPARKLE 


Procemed by 
BAUGHN CHEMICAL PRODUCTS CO. 
9205 Avenwe + + + + + 22, U.5.4. 


Controlling Costs—A word of 
warning on the expected building 
boom has been sounded by William 
H. Shaw, chief of the Commerce 
Department’s construction division 
statistics unit. Unless manufac- 
turers, dealers, builders, manage- 
ment and labor all work together 
to keep costs within reason, he re- 
minds us, the high goals antici- 
pated by many forecasters will not 
be realized. 

“Buyer resistance and economic 
uncertainties might cause a loss of 
as much as half a billion dollars in 
1946 construction volume,” declares 
Shaw. “Our forecast assumes rea- 
sonable costs—close to present 
levels—and it assumes the internal 
cooperation of all segments in the 
industry.” 

Commenting further on possible 
dangers, this government expert 
points out that there must be a 
minimum of bottlenecks in the sup- 
ply of both materials and labor. 
“In short,” he concludes, “we as- 
sume that the construction indus- 
try will do its share of reconver- 
sion—and do it well.” 

* * 


Prices Going Up—lIf all controls 
are abandoned, says Dr. Charles 
Wardwell of the International Sta- 
tistical Bureau, prices may rise as 
much as 12% to 15% this year. On 
the other hand, he contends, if we 
continue to keep strategic checks 
in force, the 1946 commodity price 
level should not go up more than 
6% or T%. 

In his opinion, there are many 
reasons why an upward trend can- 
not be halted. First, there is a 
tremendous accumulated demand 
for civilian goods. Furthermore, 
distributors and manufacturers in 
many cases will swell the demand 
by placing replacement orders over 


(Continued on page 137) 
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New materials and technique were used to condition all metal 
surfaces and build up a glassy smooth durable coating on the 
Shooting Star, to help make possible its amazing flying speed. 


BY FRED 


HE SUPER-GLOSS “grand- 
fi piano” finish on Lockheed’s 

P-80, “Shooting Star,” is but 
a preview of the aircraft surface 
smoothness that will be adopted 
as standard when 500-mile-per- 
hour speeds become common; and 
new top speeds approach the speed 
of sound—about 750 miles an hour 
at sea level. 

This superfast jet-propelled 
plane can fly through the air in 
level flight at close to 10 miles a 
minute, when its General Electric 
super jet-propulsion turbine is 
spinning at more than 10,000-r.p.m. 
It has a wing span of 38-ft., 10%- 
in., an overall length of 34%-ft. 


* Power buffing the waxed surfaces 


to give them mirror-like smoothness. 


M. BURT 


and a height of 11-ft., 4-in., with 
a total weight of approximately 
8000 Ibs. (empty) and 14,000 Ibs. 
with maximum fuel capacity. 

Some of the high speed and 
overall efficiency of the P-80 is 
made possible by its new type of 
glistening exterior finish, accord- 
ing to Clarence L. Johnson, Lock- 
heed’s chief research engineer. Mr. 
Johnson declares that, “The terrific 
speed of the Shooting Star made it 
necessary for us to take an en- 
tirely new approach to problems 
of surface smoothness. Flush riv- 
eting and clean, aerodynamic lines 
were sufficient for good operating 
characteristics in planes with top 
speeds as high as 425 miles an 
hour. However, the Shooting Star, 
with its much greater speed, pre- 
sented new problems of air resis- 
tance.” 

Rivets with as little as .002-inch 
variance from being absolutely 
flush with the plane’s skin, affect 
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INDUSTRIAL FINISHING 


New fluids fer cleaning and 
etching are applied to the surface. 


Below: Applying the new PA putty 
that remains flexible when d 


the speed, maneuverability, and 
efficiency of the Shooting Star in 
normal flight. Accordingly the 
protruding rivets are cut down and 
the surface is ground to this fine 
precision fit. In low speed planes 
this would probably make little dif- 
ference. Smoothing rivets and sur- 
faces of a 400 mile-per-hour fighter 
would probably increase its maxi- 
mum speed by as much as 10% 
But the Shooting Star, which 
cruises faster than this—faster 
than top speeds of conventional 
fighters—enters a range of accel- 
eration where surface smoothness 
takes on vital importance. 


Streamlined Contours, Plus 
Smooth Glossy Surfaces 


Aerodynamic lines of the super- 
speed plane are so clean and highly 
streamlined that they eliminate 
even the smallest variance in skin 
surfaces. Drag in conventional 
planes comes from exterior en- 
gines, radiators, and shutters which 
necessarily break aerodynamic 
lines. Additional resistance set up 
by rivets-which are slightly over 
or under “flush,” amounts to but a 
very small percentage of the total. 

In appearance the Shooting 
Star’s sleek, neutral gray coating 
compares to that of an expensive 
automobile. In composition and 
application, however, it is much 
different from conventional metal 
surfacing. Weathering resistance 
is higher, hardness is increased, 
and reaction to sudden changes in 
temperatures is minimized. 

In normal flight at high speeds, 
leading edges of the Shooting 
Star’s wings may reach a point 
60° higher than surrounding tem- 
peratures as the result of air fric- 
tion. Again, at extremely high 
altitudes (the plane has a ceiling 
of over nine miles) this same sur- 
face may be subjected to tempera- 
tures 60° belew zero. 
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Developed by Lockheed research 
engineers, in cooperation with sev- 
eral of America’s largest paint com- 
panies, the Shooting Star’s paint 
job is highly complex in nature and 
still secret in detail. It incorpor- 
ates newly developed cleaners, fil- 
lers, putties and surfacers. New 
devices for application of the fin- 
ish have also been developed. Spray 
guns, pneumatic polishers, drying 
devices, and smoothing machines 
are each specifically designed to 
operate with the new type ma- 
terials. 


11 Important Steps in 
Super-Finishing Schedule 

Application of the P-80’s finish 
involves 11 steps—after all rivet 
heads, fasteners, and seams have 
been ground to a smooth surface. 
They are as follows: 

1) Cleaning. New fluids for both 
cleaning and etching are applied 
to the plane’s surface. 


2) Puttying. Seams and rivet 
counter sinks are filled with a new 
type of putty which is flexible 
when dry, and has extremely high 
adhering qualities. 

3) Sanding. Dry putty is wet 
sanded until the surface is glassy 
smooth. 

4) Prime coating. Zinc chro- 
mate primer is the conventional 
type of primer used on the Shoot- 
ing Star’s surface. 

5) Drying the prime coat. Prim- 
er is dried by infra-red heat lamps 
mounted on brackets that closely 
follow the plane’s contour. 

6) Surfacer coating. The equiv- 
alent of five coats of surfacer is 
sprayed over primer and taped 
seams. 4 

7) Baking the Surfacer. The 
surfacer coating is subjected to 30 
minutes of 125° heat to give it a 
hard, tough finish. 

8) Sanding. The surfacer coat- 
ing is smoothed with pneumatic 
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After being waxed and buffed the shiny surfaces have a mirror-like smoothness. 


wet sanders, using an extremely 
fine grade of abrasive paper. 

9) Lacquer coats. Three coats 
of special lacquer are applied by a 
new spray process. 

10) Bake Lacquer. Final drying 
includes another 30 minutes at 125° 
F. All 125° F. heats are applied 
in special ovens that are large 
enough to hold the entire plane. 
Close controls help to maintain 
perfect control over the heat and 
humidity within the oven—and to 
assure clean air by ventilation. 

11) Waxing. The final extreme 
smoothness is obtained by the ap- 
plication of a special wax and a 


final buffing. The result is a genu- 
ine mirror-like surface, as can be 
seen in one of the pictures with 
this article. 

“Surfacing the Shooting Star as 
we do,” Mr. Johnson states, “is not 
a ‘cure-all’ for exceeded tolerances 
in manufacture. Basically the plane 
must be built with an unusually 
high degree of precision—much 
higher than was ever necessary 
before. Surface coating of aircraft, 
of course, is not new. Heretofore 
the surface finishing was largely 
for appearance only, but in the fu- 
ture it will be considered an im- 
portant factor in actual operation.” 
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Question: Have you any data or 
articles in your file in regard to 
the production finishing of lawn 
mowers?—A Reader. 

Editor’s Reply: Jt so happens 
that we have such an article now 
on hand, and here it is. The avithor 
of the article was formerly in 
charge of metal cleaning and 
painting in a large lawn mower 
factory in New York state. He 
has had his article checked over 
and okayed by the superintendent 
of that plant. Unfortunately no 
suitable pictures are available at 
the moment for illustrating it, as 
the company is making further 
changes in its production setup. 


turns out several hundred 

thousand lawn mowers every 
year, all of them attractively 
painted in various colors. The line 
includes hand mowers, power mow- 
ers and horsedrawn mowers. 

Let us start with a hand lawn 
mower, where it leaves the as- 
sembly line and arrives in the 
paint department. Formerly these 
mowers were piled on trucks, each 
holding 35 to 50 units, and rolled 
alongside an automatic washing 
machine. When assembled mowers 
reached this point they were more 
or less covered with machine oil, 


Te FACTORY I have in mind 


BY JEAN J. TARTTER 


emery grit and shop smudges. They 
were fed into the conveyor chain 
belt of a washing machine of the 
tunnel type. They moved along 
between sprays of hot cleaning 
solution; then through a clear hot- 
water rinse. A workman replaced 
them on a waiting truck and moved 
them to a spray booth. 


The new method adopted by the 
company does away with the labor 
of loading and unloading these 
trucks, and eliminates the continu- 
ous use of live steam and caus- 
ties. It is as follows: 


Small Units Cleaned in 
Spray Degreaser 


The completed mower passes 
through a tunnel, between sprays 
of degreasing spirits. These sprays 
of solvent cleaner strike it with 
considerable force from all direc- 
tions. A conveyor carries mowers 
through the spray cleaning tunnel 
and for a distance of about 50-ft. 
beyond. The 50-ft. of travel be- 
tween the cleaning tunnel and the 
first spray booth allows time for 
the degreaser solvent to evaporate 
so the surfaces of mowers become 
dry. (Continued next page) 
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INDUSTRIAL FINISHING 


All motors under the tunnel, as 
well as those at the spray booths, 
are enclosed, and they are spark- 
proof, to help reduce the fire haz- 
ard to a minimum. 

Most of the degreasing spirits 
that pass through the spray tunnel 
are caught and pumped through 
strainers for re-use. The only loss 
is what occurs by dragout and 
evaporation. 


Quick “Blow off” with Air; 
Prime Coat; Color Coat 

At this point the actual painting 
begins. The spray man mechanic- 
ally lifts a mower from the con- 
veyor and blows it with his air 
gun to make sure that it is com- 
pletely dry and clean. He sprays 
on a coat of zinc chromate primer, 
and then places the mower on a 
truck where it remains while the 
prime coat dries. 

A coat of synthetic enamel of 
the desired color is sprayed on, and 
the mowers are again placed on 
trucks to dry. Painted mowers 
move on to the decorators who add 
the trim color, striping, etc. 

Next comes the inspection de- 
partment where rubber tires are 
put on. The unit is adjusted and 
any places that need it are touched 
up by a finisher. Up to this point 
all of the work is so synchronized 
as to complete two mowers every 
minute. 


Masking Technique; Striping; 
Final Touching Up 

Most mowers have steel tie rods. 
In order to permit easy handling, 
these tie rods are left without the 
finishing coat until the last of 
the finishing operations. Other 
mowers have chromium plated tie 
rods which must be masked while 
the remainder of the mower is 
being painted. The plated rod is 
covered with a piece of 2-braid 
%-in. garden hose, cut to proper 


length, slit lengthwise, and slipped 
over the rod. These masks of split 
hose last a long time — several 
years in fact—and are a big 
saver of time and masking tape. 

Finishers clean each tie rod, 
check over the mower for drips, 
skipped places, etc., and then put 
on the trim colors, striping and 
ornamentation. Mowers that have 
unplated tie rods are now finish- 
coated. 

The iron wheel treads receive a 
coat of combination iron filler and 
blue lead which are broken up in 
turpentine to make a paint of 
fairly heavy consistency. This blue- 
gray paint is put on as a final 
“clean-up” coating, and it stands 
up well under severe handling. Af- 
ter the mowers leave the paint 
department they are run on rollers 
under conditions closely akin to 
actual use on a lawn. 

At present, because of the short- 
age of suitable material for wood 
handles and rollers, all hand mow- 
ers are provided with tubular all- 
steel handles. These are cleaned 
and sprayed or dip-coated and hung 
on racks to dry. Later, when con- 
ditions will permit it, the company 
plans to return to its former cus- 
tom of supplying wood handles 
with steel bales, to save weight. 


Bales for Wood Handles Are 
Dip-Coated in Multiple 

Each wood handle is provided 
with two steel bales. The steel 
bales are usually %-in. thick, 1%- 
in. wide and from 14-in. to 30-in. 
in length. All are cut, punched, 
tumbled and bent to proper form 
before painting. They are cleaned 
by the same method as described 
for hand mowers. They are dip- 
coated with primer 50 at a time— 
with apparatus especially made for 
this purpose—and then hoisted up 
and allowed to dry. The drying 
period may range anywhere from 
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four hours to overnight. Then they 
are dip-coated with lacquer enamel 
of the color desired and again 
hoisted up on the rack to air-dry 
for two hours. Finally, they are 
striped. 

Through experience and experi- 
menting, the paint department has 
determined what materials and 
conditions are best suited for this 
work. This includes particularly 
the proper viscosity of paints for 
dip coating, the correct uniform 
temperature of the room, and the 
prevention of direct drafts of cold 
or cool air. 

The striping of bales, as well as 
all striping on other parts, is done 
by hand. Mechanical devices seem 
to be too slow for the production 
schedules. 


Painting Spare Parts; 
Repainting Used Mowers 
Throughout the year many spare 
parts are painted, all substantially 
as just described in the hand mow- 
er schedule. During the year many 
machines of this company’s make, 
and others—perhaps as many as 
2,000 in a season—are repainted. 
Used mowers to be repainted are 
first sent to the stripping tanks 
where all dirt, paint and, as far 
as possible, all rust are cleaned off. 
They are repaired and sent.to the 
paint shop where they go through 
the same schedule as new machines. 


Cleaning and Painting 
Power Mowers 

The painting schedule for power 
mewers varies somewhat from the 
hand mower schedule. New ma- 
chines come to the paint depart- 
ment without motors. They are as- 
sembled on large turntables, rolled 
onto portable benches, and wheeled 
into a steam room where they are 
sprayed all over with a mild clean- 
ing solution. Next comes a hosing 
with live steam at about 75-lbs. 


pressure. This treatment washes 
off the oil, emery dust, and mill 
dust—and incidentally it warms up 
the metal so the wet surfaces will 
dry quickly. If the mower has 
rubber drive rollers or rubber tires, 
these are masked with masking 
paper and masking tare. 

Power mowers, when cleaned and 
masked, are sprayed with a primer 
coat and allowed to dry. Then 
they are sprayed with a synthetic 
color enamel. Expert finishers do 
whatever striping, bronzing or 
other decorating may be required, 
including the application of decals. 
The final job is touched up where 
necessary and the mowers are re- 
turned to the assembly department 
for the mounting of motors, instal- 
lation of electrical equipment, and 
final testing. 

In those cases where the motor 
is attached before painting—usu- 
ally on repair jobs or repaint jobs 
—the cleaning is more “severe,” 
and more masking is necessary to 
protect magnetos and other elec- 
trical equipment. The painting 
schedule is the same as has just 
been described. 


Several other pieces of related 
equipment are made such as sick- 
les, bar attachments, grass catch- 
ers, gang unit frames for tractor 
use, and various gadgets such as 
lawn sprinklers, ete. All brass work 
is buffed and coated with clear 
lacquer. Other metal parts are 
painted as described in previous 
paragraphs. 


Iridite Combats Corrosion 


Rheem Research Products, Inc., 2523 
Pennsylvania Ave., Baltimore 17. Md., 
offers to send free test panels to show 
how its product, “Iridite”’, protects 
zinc and cadmium plated surfaces from 
corrosion. The Iridite protection can 
be applied by dipping (15 to 60 sec- 
onds) followed by drying. An Iridite 
coating serves as a good paint base. 
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Our Plauned Setup 


This view shows loaded carriers and some of the overhead trackage in front of 
a sanding booth which has a waterwash exhaust system. 


engaged by one of the large 

manufacturers of machinery 
in the east, as a Consulting Finish- 
ing & Industrial Engineer. At that 
time this concern was using anti- 
quated methods in painting their 
products. For example, all castings 
were brush painted after the ma- 
chining operations. 


Iron castings for their machinery 
products were classified under two 
types: 1) heavy work, and 2) me- 
dium and light work. Castings 
classified as “heavy work” were 
either pickled or tumbled to remove 
the dirt, sand or graphite left from 
molds; and those castings termed 
as “medium and light parts” were 


Sx FEW YEARS ago I was 


either tumbled or sandblasted. The 
method used depended on the fra- 
gility of the casting. 

Small castings were set aside 
until a molding order was finished. 
Then the snagging operation was 
performed. Heavy and medium 
castings were snagged immediately 
after cleaning and then stored out- 
side for an indefinite period, rang- 
ing from one month to a year. This 
practice originated when the stor- 
age of castings outside was con- 
sidered essential to properly “cure” 
them. 

During the period of outside 
storage iron castings accumulated 
a heavy coat of rust. Eventually 
the rusty castings were delivered 
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Slow, costly hand methods were being used. Then a careful 


survey was made. Recommendations specified: 1) a complete 
rearrangement of departments; 2) installation of overhead 
tramrails, carriers and hoists; 3) improvement in foundry 
practice to produce smoother castings; 4) the installation of 


mechanized equipment such as portable sanders, waterwash 
spray booths, power dip-coating, and ovens; 5) the adoption 


to the shop for machining opera- 
tions, after which a heavy slush 
eoat of grease was brushed over 
the machined surfaces, and the 
castings were again placed out- 
doors to be held in storage until 
the paint department called for 
them. Sometimes they entered the 
paint department covered with 
snow and ice. In such cases they 
were sprayed with steam. 

The slush coat of grease was re- 
moved, or an attempt was made to 
remove it, by using wiping rags 
saturated with varnolene. Natur- 
ally this crude method of removing 
grease did not produce a thorough 
cleaning job. It left a thin film 
of grease and solvent spread over 
the entire surface. The next oper- 
ation was to remove (some of) the 
surface rust and dirt. Men with 
hand wire brushes worked at this. 
Most of the loose rust was re- 
moved, but a considerable amount 
of close-to-the-surface rust always 
remained. 

Operations that followed in- 
cluded filling with a spot filler, ap- 
plied in most cases by the fingers 
instead of with a knife or squegee. 
Next a coat of brush filler (a very 
porous type) of heavy consistency 
was applied; and within an hour 
a second coat of a medium con- 


of all new materials for the streamlined painting procedure. 


sistency filler was brushed on. Fi- 
nally a third coat of a light con- 
sistency filler was brushed on. 
Then the castings were left to dry 
over night. 

_Next* morning the coating of 
filler was sanded with heavy emery 
cloth. The filler, being of a very 
porous type, sanded freely with 
little effort. This sanding produced 
considerable dust which was blown 
off or brushed off into the factory 
atmosphere. 


BY C. RAYMOND SYER 


Consulting Finishing and 
Industrial Engineer 


Following the sanding operation, 
the first coat of oil-base enamel 
was applied and allowed to air dry 
for one hour. Then a second coat 
was applied and allowed to air 
dry before the castings were trans- 
ferred to the assembly floor. 
most cases the time allowed fi 
drying the enamel was inadequate, 
and often the finish became badly 
marred by handling when delivered 
to the assembly department. 

When a new machine was com- 
pletely assembled the damaged 
places in the paint job were 
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patched up with spot filler and 
given a coat of enamel. The patch- 
ing work was expensive because, in 
most cases, it called for a complete 
cleaning of the machine with solv- 
ents, a careful sanding of the mar- 
red surfaces, a coat of filler fol- 
lowed by more sanding, and finally 
one or two coats of enamel. 

The procedure just described was 
used chiefly on those castings 


which, when the machine was as- 
sembled would be located in the “eye 
zone”; these included the larger 
and medium size parts, such as 
heads, columns, bases and a few of 
the smaller parts such as handles, 
guards, etc. 


On the larger percentage of smal! 
parts, not more than one of two 
coats of enamel were applied, and 
these were brushed over rust and 
oil or grease. The paint was al- 
lowed to dry overnight. Bright 
machined surfaces were given a 
brush coat of oil to prevent rust 
from attacking them during stor- 
age and shipment. 

On a few of the small machines 
(bench type) a baking enamel was 
used. The first coat of enamel was 
baked for 15 hours at 250° F. and 
the second coat was baked for three 
hours at the same temperature. 
The surfaces were lightly scuff 
sanded between coats. 


Small parts are placed on trays which fit into multiple-deck racks; the racks 
are moved by overhead carriers guided and supported by !-beam tracks. 
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Possibly there are concerns who 
are still using some of the methods 
just described. If so, I feel sure 
that the following corrective pro- 
cedure will be of interest. 


Scope of My Survey; 
A Completely New Setup 

I was directed to make a survey 
and present my findings and rec- 
ommendations in report form. This 
required a thorough study of the 
company’s manufacturing proced- 
ure, and the planning of a proposed 
setup whereby the best possible 
equipment, materials and methods 
could be adopted to produce a bet- 
ter finish at lower cost. 

The proposed setup provided for 
duplicate equipment throughout— 
for cleaning, spraying, dipping, 
brushing, and baking—therefore it 
offered continuity of production un- 
der all contingencies. 

In recommending the proposed 
equipment and materials, all pre- 
cautions for safety were taken into 
account. We considered fire haz- 
ards, explosions, and the health of 
all employees. Fire underwriters 
and insurance companies passed on 
all equipment and materials to be 
used. 

In considering new methods and 
equipment, my objective was to 
eliminate rust and to do away with 
brushing methods as far as prac- 
ticable; and further, to adopt more 
modern methods for cleaning, 
spraying, dipping and baking in 
order to get a more desirable and 
durable finish at a lower cost of 
production. 


Smoother Raw Castings 
Reduce Cost of Painting 

The first step was to install a 
modern abrasive blast - cleaning 
room in the foundry, and to discon- 
tinue the pickling operation. The 
next step was to find out if 
we could produce smoother cast- 
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Close-up of heavy in water- 
wash booth where the filler coating 
will be sanded to a smooth surface. 
Portable power-driven sanders are 
used to sand all surfaces that can be 
reached with the machine. 


ings in the foundry. This phase 
of the survey was discussed with 
the foundry superintendent and 
his associates. We found that we 
could get a greater degree of 
smoothness by insisting upon bet- 
ter upkeep of the patterns, more 
careful control of the molding sand, 
and proper supervision of molding 
and snagging operations. 

As a result of producing smooth- 
er castings, we were able to omit 
the filling operation entirely on 
some castings, while on others fill- 
ing was reduced to a minimum. 
This was accomplished without 
slighting the smooth professional 
appearance of the finished ma- 
chines. 

Priming to prevert formation of 
rust during storage was next in 
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line. At this point, representatives 


of several paint manufacturers 
were asked to submit a rust-inhibi- 
tive material that could be sprayed 
on, and which would protect the 
surfaces against rust for at least 
one year. A temporary spray booth 
was set up and, as samples were 
received, castings to be stored out- 
side were given a prime coat. 


Finding and Selecting A 
Rust Inhibitive Primer 

Our laboratory maintained a 
complete record of its analysis of 
the materials submitted. Each 
manufacturer’s samples were given 
a number. The number and date 
used were marked on a tag which 
was attached to the casting, and 
this record was maintained for 
identification. The castings were 
then placed outside and periodical 
examinations were made to deter- 
mine the rust resistance and other 
qualifications of the respective 
paints. 

We were able to procure the type 
of primer we wanted from several 
sources of supply, and we adopted 
as standard practice the spraying 
of a rust-inhibitive primer over all 
castings to be stored outside. This 
primer coat provided better ad- 
hesion for succeeding materials, 
and it helped to give us a more 
durable finish. It also eliminated 
those clouds of rust dust which 
formerly filled the shop atmosphere 
when rust was being brushed from 
seasoned castings. 

It was not practical to use any 
one method of applying the various 
coating materials to all types of 
machine parts. This was due to the 
numerous variations of shapes, the 
nature of the machining operations, 
and the variances in the percent- 
age of surface to cover. We found 
that the method of painting would 
depend entirely upon the type of 
part to be painted. From experi- 


Notice overhead traveling electric hoist 
supported by a traveling beam. 


ments made during the survey it 
was learned that approximately 
65% of the castings could be dipped, 
25% could be sprayed, and the re- 
maining 10% had to be brushed. 


Painting Before Machining 
Offers Real Advantage 

We built two portable dip tanks, 
one for the primer coat and the 
other for the enamel coat. Several 
types of hooks were designed to 
take care of hanging the various 
shaped castings. More than 100,- 
000 (1200 different types) castings 
were dipped or sprayed before ma- 
chining. All parts were inspected 
after machining to check on the 
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This waterwash sanding table is topped with heavy wire mesh. Sander dust is 
promptly and effectively removed by an exhaust system. 


condition and appearance of the 
paint job after the various ma- 
chining operations were completed. 
Foremen were asked to give a re- 
port of complaints or difficulties 
that occurred during machining— 
such as a reduction of earnings, 
damage to tools, interference with 
production, etc. Not more than 
a dozen complaints were received, 
and in all cases these could easily 
be adjusted. This determined the 
fact that painting could be .ac- 
complished before machining. 
Consideration was given to the 
“brush” paints that were being 
used at the time of the survey, to 
ascertain whether or not they 
would lend themselves to spraying 
and dipping with satisfactory re- 
sults. After some experimenting it 
was decided that these materials 
were not satisfactory; they were 
not formulated for successful ap- 
plication by spraying or dipping. 


New Enamels and Fillers 
Were Carefully Chosen 

A new synthetic enamel that 
could be sprayed, dipped or brushed 
was chosen. It produced a hard 
durable finish which was not easily 
chipped or marred, and the final 
paint film was resistant to acids 
and alkalis. Several tests were 
made before adopting these new 
materials. 

Regarding fillers, several types 
were tried. Eventually a suitable 
non-porous filler was procured. 
During the period of experimenting 
with fillers, considerable attention 
was directed to the sanding oper- 
ation which follows filling and dry- 
ing. Sanding represented almost 
50% of the labor cost of painting. 
It was too high. Sanding caused a 
considerable amount of dust to 
float around the paint room, and, 
of course, this dust settled on 
everything and interfered with the 
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production of a clean smooth fin- 
ish. Flying dust is also an unde- 
sirable factor from a health stand- 
point. Accordingly we isolated the 
sanding department from the fin- 
ishing room and installed a dust- 
collecting system. 


One end of a dipping-drying unit 
wherein small parts are hung to a 
crossbar conveyor. They are automat- 
ically dip-coated with paint and then 
oven dried. At one end of machine a 
workman loads conveyor with unfin- 
— parts and removes bake-painted 
pa 


The emery cloth that had been 
used was too coarse; it made deep 
scratches some of which showed 
through the final paint job. No. 
80 grit abrasive paper was recom- 
mended for use on the portable 
power sanders which we decided to 
use wherever machine sanding 
could replace hand sanding. Ne. 
150 sandpaper was used for hand 
sanding. 


For filling in the blow holes and 
depressions we selected a knifing 
filler that would not shrink or 
crack; one that would provide a 
hard durable surface. A knifing 
filler that is long in oil causes 
shrinkage and cracking, as well as 
presenting a soft surface which is 
easily marred. 

After the filler coat had been 
selected a primer surfacer was 
adopted. This type of material 
helped to make a smooth even sur- 
face; it also acted as a sealing coat 
to the filler so that only one coat 
of enamel was needed to produce a 
smooth finished surface. 

After the machines were as- 
sembled it was only necessary to 
give them a touch-up coat to cover 
any marred places. The cost of 
painting on the assembly floor was 
reduced considerably. 

The following paint materials 
were designated for use in the im- 


proved setup: Rust-inhibitive prim- 
er (this material is also used as an 
oil-resistant coating); knife filler; 
brush filler; primer surfacer; syn- 
thetic enamels for spraying, dip- 
ping, brushing and touch-up work; 
and crank case sealer. 


Selection and Location of 
New Equipment 

During the survey the paint de- 
partment production for one year 
was analyzed, as to its cost under 
the old procedure. The weights and 
sizes of castings painted over a pe- 
riod of eight weeks were recorded. 
These figures were considered as 
being representative for estimating 
the amount and size of equipment 
necessary for the proposed system. 
Manufacturers of ovens, spray 
booths, tramrail systems, degreas- 
ing machines and _ sandblasting 
equipment were interviewed and 
invited to submit proposals to the 
management. (Cont’d on page 44) 
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In considering the proposed lay- 


out, new locations were recom- 
mended for the painting activities. 
The foundry was selected for the 
prime coating department. Here 
all castings could be primed and 
then handled with very little trans- 
portation. Also, the location of the 
foundry is close to the space for 
outdoor casting storage, both be- 
fore and after machining opera- 
tions. The sanding and finishing 
departments are located close to 
the assembly floor and the finished- 
parts stock room. 

After the metal cleaning (tum- 
bling or sandblasting) and snagg- 
ing operations have been completed, 
castings are transferred by an 
electric or hydraulic truck to the 
priming department. Here they are 
suspended from an overhead tram- 
rail system and moved to a spray 
booth. 


Heavy Tramrail System 
Simplifies Transferring 


Included in the tramrail system 
are steel racks of 1-ton capacity 
for suspension from the tramrail 
I-beams by means of ball-bearing 
trolleys. Each rack is arranged to 
hold six removable shelves for 
small parts to be laid thereon. Steel 
angles are included to be placed in 
the racks and to carry hooks on 
which medium size parts can be 
hung. Also, the system includes 1- 
ton capacity, 4-wheel ball-bearing 
trolleys with swivel eye-bolts to 
which can be attached hooks for 
the purpose of handling large in- 
dividual castings, so that these 
castings can be sprayed without 
removal from the tramrail system. 

A carrier moves one or more 
castings into the spray booth where 
the priming coat is applied. The 
same carrier then moves the painted 


View in the filling room where the rough surfaces of raw iron castings are filled 
to properly prepare them for smoothing and final painting. 
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alkaline, acid and solvent-type pre-finishing cleaning materi- 
als! Applied by still tank or spray-washing machine methods, 
these materials quickly and thoroughly prepare a wide 
variety of metal surfaces for durable and tenaciously adher- 
ing finish coats. 

Ask the Oakite Technical Service Representative near 
you to demonstrate the fast emulsifying and free-rinsing 
properties of these specialized materials . . . for complete 
removal of oil, grease and dirt . . . for uniformly clean sur- 
faces that facilitate adherence of even, jong-lasting finishes. 

Oakite in-plant services are free, helpful, money-sav- 
ing. Free, too, is the fact-filled Oakite Digest ‘‘Production 
Cleaning of Die Castings.”” Write for YOUR copy Today... 
to speed finishing operations and reduce rejects! 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 32F Thames St., NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
Technical Service Representatives Located in All Principal Cities of the United States and Concda 
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casting to the oven. After baking 
for 30 minutes at 250° F. the 
primed castings are removed from 
the oven for cooling; then they are 
pushed to the outer track. A tram- 
rail and electric hoist are provided 
inside the priming room to permit 
the unloading of. heavy castings 
inside if and when desirable. 


Cleaning; Filling; Baking; 
Sanding with Cleanliness 

When large castings are trans- 
ferred from outside to the paint 
department they are cleaned pre- 
paratory to filling. A hydro-steam 
cleaner outfit is used; it produces 
an atomized spray which is espe- 
cially efficient for removing heavy 
grease or slush. Cleaned castings 
are picked up by means of an elec- 
tric hoist and interlocking transfer 


cranes, and moved to the filling 
section. They are filled and then 
transferred to the ovens where the 
filler coat is baked for 27 minutes 
at 250° F. After leaving the oven 
the castings are moved to the sand- 
ing room where an electric hoist is 
available for unloading them onto 
platforms (if necessary) on which 
they are conveyed to a sanding 
booth. 

Small filied parts from the oven 
are removed from the racks and 
sanded over a waterwash sanding 
table. Then they are placed on the 
rack and sent to a spray booth for 
the primer-surfacer coat. Larger 
castings are sanded in a waterwash 
booth which has facilities for col- 
lecting sander dust. In many cases 
heavy castings can be kept on the 
tramrail system while they are be- 
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‘CHEMICALS 


and prepare metal for painting 
PHOSPHORIC ACID 
Sol-Kluan METAL CONDITIONERS 
. MAKES PAINT STICK TO 


SOLVENT EMULSIONS FOR 


IndustroSoly. spray wastine MACHINEs 
SOLVENT EMULSIONS 

Phosmul. . . . containine PHOSPHORIC AciD 
ALKALI CLEANERS AND 

Industro.. . . “air wash comrounps 


Sep-Cote . . . spray sooty coarines 
*Write for informative literature. 


PREPARING ALUMINUM FOR PAINTING? 


Here are FOUR tested procedures for preparing aluminum for painting. 
Each is in operation in plants which were painting aluminum even before 
the war. Each procedure produces a surface which is clean, etched, and 
coated with phosphate. 

No. 1. Brush Sol-Klean Phosphoric Acid Metal Conditioner on the 
~~ rpaeee Then wipe or wash off with water the Sol-Klean and emulsified 
soil. 

No. 2. Spray Phosmul — an emulsion containing phosphoric acid — on 
the metal. A single or multiple staged power washing machine may be used. 

No. 3. Clean and etch the aluminum with hot alkali solution; rinse 
first with water and then with hot diluted Sol-Klean to assure an alkali- 
free surface. Either dipping tanks or a power spray washing machire 
may be used. 

No. 4. Clean with hot alkali solution inhibited to avoid etching; rinse 
with water; treat with Sol-Klean to etch the metal and coat it with phos- 
phate. Finally rinse with water. Employ either dipping tanks or a spray 
washing machine. 

One or more of these procedures can be adapted to your job and 
facilities. Please write for details. 


Metal treating and cleaning chemicals for 25 years 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMICAL PROBUCTS CO. 


3779 BELLEVUE AVE. DETROIT 7, MICH. 
Representatives in principal midwestern cities 
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ing sanded. The sanding room is 
partitioned off from the paint 
room and its doors are opened by 
an electric motor attachment. Va- 
por proof lights and explosion proof 
motors are installed throughout. 


Primer-Surfacer; Baking; 
Enamel Coat; Final Bake 

When filled castings have been 
sanded they ‘are transferred by 
tramrail to a large waterwash 
spray booth where the primer sur- 
facer coat is put on. Paint for 
spraying is kept in pressure tanks, 
each of which is equipped with a 
motor-driven agitator. An air gun 
is supplied each sprayer for blow- 
ing off the loose dust. 

At each spray booth a can of 
paint thinner is supplied for use in 
removing any overspray from ma- 
chined surfaces. Each spray booth 
is lined with heavy paper which is 
held in position by grease. Large 
sheets of corrugated board are 
taped to the floor inside each booth. 
A coating of aluminum paint is 
sprayed over the paper to produce 
a good lighting effect. When it is 
time to clean the booths the coated 
paper can be easily removed and 
replaced with clean paper. 

When primer surfacer has been 
applied the castings are transferred 
to the oven for a 27-minute bake 
at 250° F. Following a reasonable 
cooling period the castings are 
transferred to the enamel spray 
booth, which is also a waterwash 
booth. After the enamel coat is 
applied, the castings are moved to 
the oven and given a 54-minute 
bake at 250° F. Then they travel 
to the unloading station where they 
are transferred to skids for deliv- 
ery to the machine assembly de- 
partment. 

Some small castings receive only 
one coat of enamel. Others receive 
a coat of primer-surfacer and a 
coat of enamel. This depends upon 


the location of the part in the ma- 
chine, as all hidden parts require 
only one coat of paint. 

Castings to be dip-coated are 
transferred directly from the foun- 
dry (after tumbling or blast clean- 
ing) to the dipping tank. One coat 
of paint is applied and this is 
baked for 30 minutes at 250° F. 

Each oven is equipped with a 
pneumatic carrier puller controlled 
by an electric timing device which 
can be set for the length of time 
for baking. When the proper time 
has elapsed, the timing device 
opens a solenoid valve, causing the 
carriers in the oven to advance one 
space. A device at the discharge 
end advances the last carrier suf- 
ficiently to permit the doors to 
close behind it. These operations 
are entirely automatic, so the open- 
ing and closing of the discharge 
doors is done quickly with a mini- 
mum loss of heat. Each carrier can 
be turned, when necessary to con- 
serve oven space. 

All materials are sent directly 
from the receiving department to 
the paint storage room, which is 
equipped with fireproof doors to 
separate the paint department 
from the paint storage room. 


System of Close Control on 
Everything Used by Workmen 
The man in charge of all paint 
materials is responsible for the 
proper mixing of the paints. He 
also has charge of the spray guns. 
Each spray operator has a dupli- 
cate set of spray guns and he al- 
ternates the use of each one daily. 
This allows the maintenance man 
ample time to clean the spray guns 
and make the necessary adjust- 
ments every day. Along with these 
duties the maintenance man finds 
time to do some of the brush work. 
All of the painters—sprayers, 
dippers and brush men—are re- 
quired to get their supplies from 
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the stock man each morning, or as 
often during the day as may be 
required. All paint materials are 
given to the men ready mixed and 
they have strict orders against 
changing any material by adding 
thinner. Also, special precautions 
are taken to use the exact air 
pressure prescribed for spraying, 
and to observe the time and tem- 
perature specifications for bake 
finishing. 

The setup just described repre- 
sents a pre-planned installation 
which has worked—and it has paid 
dividends. Savings have been ef- 
fected to pay for the equipment, 
and during the past eight years it 
has taken care of all production 
demands, including the heavy peak 
loads brought on by war work, 
without any changes whatsoever 
being necessary in the original 
layout and procedure. 


Zapon Puts on Two More 
Sales Engineers 


The Zapon Division of Atlas Powder 
Co., Stamford, Conn., announces the 
appointment of Ralph C. Peck and Roy 
S. Steeley as sales engineers, in con- 
nection with its current expansion of 
sales personnel. 

Mr. Peck, who has been assigned to 
cover industrial accounts in Eastern 
New York State, formerly was en- 
gaged in the paper manufacturing and 
distribution fields. During the war he 


Raiph C. Peck 


Roy S. Steeley 


was purchasing agent for a concern in 
Watertown, N. Y. 

Mr. Steeley, who has been assigned 
to Western New York State, previ- 
ously was assistant plant manager of 
the Stamford Electronic Division of 
Maguire Industry. He also served in 
the mechanical research and develop- 
ment engineering fields. 


Robert Weltlich Joins 
J. E. Harris Co. 


The appointment of Robert Weltlich 
as Industrial Sales and Service rep- 
resentative is announced by A. &. 
Braun, Pres. of the J. E. Harris (o. 
(Protective Finishes) Wooster, Ohio. 

A native of Orrville, Ohio, Mr. Welt- 
lich was associat for many years 
with a large manufacturer and is ex- 
perienced in industrial and mainte- 


R. Weiltlich is 

now Industrial > 
Sales & Service 
Representative for 
J. E. Harris Co. 


nance finishes, serving for several 
ears as a buyer. He has just fin- 
shed a 3-month schooling period at 
the Harris plant in all uses of the 
many Harris industrial finishes. Mr. 
Weltlich will cover Northern Ohio, 
Western Penna., and Eastern Indiana. 


Paint's Biggest Year—1945 


Paint, varnish and lacquer sales 
passed the 700 million mark in 1945 
for the first time in the industry's en- 
tire history. The grand total was 
$723,699,389. 

On the basis of reports by 680 es- 
tablishments to the Bureau of the 
Census, they were 4.1% above 1944, the 
highest previous year; 13.2% above 
1943, which was the highest year prior 
to 1944; 21.5% above 1942, and 15.8% 
above 1941. 

Compared with 1940, when our coun- 
try became actively defense-conscious, 
the increase in 1945 was 56%, and 
compared with 1929, the highest year 
ore, °° 1941, the gain in 1945 was 
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DIE CASTINGS 


with DYKAST Lacquer Enamels 


DYKAST air-drying lac- 
quer enamels are especially 
designed for direct applica- 
tion on zinc and aluminum 
die castings. These enamels 
have excellent adhesion on 
zinc, aluminum and most 
other metals, and cover well 
with one spray coat. Avail- 
able for spray or dip, in 


standard or special colors, 
and in gloss or semi-gloss 
grades. DYKAST enamels 
give an attractive, durable, 
tough, flexible finish. We 
also have other lines of plain 
or metallic enamels for use 
on die castings and other 
metal products, both air- 
drying and baking. 


*“Eye Appeal means Buy Appeal” 


MAAS & WALDSTEIN COMPANY 


1658 Corroll Ave., Chicage 12 6 Jersey St., Boston 15 1228 W Pico Blvd Los Angeles 15 


PRODUCERS OF LACQUERS, ENAMELS, SYNTHETICS AND SPECIAL PRODUCTION FINISHES 
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HEN SELECTING protec- 
tive or decorative coatings 
for various products, it is 
desirable—and frequently neces- 
sary—to find out how well those 
final paint, varnish, lacquer or 
enamel films are going to stand up 
under the wear and tear of service. 
Of course, some areas of a prod- 
uct are seldom touched except for 
occasional cleaning, but other areas 
are rubbed, handled or contacted 
frequently. A coating that will 
not long withstand this user’s serv- 
ice is not wanted. If such a coat- 
ing were put on products, its rapid 
wearing away under the long test 
of ordinary service, would certainly 
discredit the product, the store or 
salesman who sold it, and the man- 
ufacturer. Such an occurance would 
be particularly unfortunate, espe- 
cially in these days when we know 
that coatings which will withstand 
long hard service are available. 
Wear-testing of paint films can 
be made on samples in advance. It 
gives facts with scientific precision; 
and it is as practical as it is accu- 
rate. Performed under laboratory 
conditions, it provides data closely 
paralleling that obtained by actual 
service tests. (Cont'd on page 54) 


Koy t& illustrations shown at left. 
1) Refacing calibrase wheels. 

2) Mounting specimen on abraser. 

3) Running a typical test on abraser. 
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HERE ARE SOME OF THE MANY PRODUCTS 
FOR WHICH WE ARE NOW MANUFACTURING 
TOP QUALITY, PRODUCTION-TESTED FINISHES 


Automobiles, Trucks, Farm Equipment 

Parts and Equipment Ladders 
Stokers Refrigerators 
Kitchen Cabinets Furnaces 
Wood Furniture House Trailers 
Metal Furniture Playground Equipment 
Rubber Toys Doll and Baby Carriages 
Wood Toys Boats 
Rubber Footwear Tanks 
Picture Mouldings Hot Water Heaters 
Machine Tools License Plates ‘ 
Clothes Hampers Prefabricated Homes 
Radiator Cores Prefab Farm Buildings 


O’BRIEN VARNISH COMPANY 


QUALITY FINISHES ONLY = SINCE 1875. 


souTH BEND 21 INDIANA 
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This particular technique, fast 
becoming more widely known 
among product manufacturers as 
the “Taber Abraser Test”, involves 
the use of a precision-built instru- 
ment designed and made expressly 
for product wear-testing purposes. 
It establishes a scientific wear rat- 
ing that provides a standard value 
for measuring the wearability of 
various coating materials and fin- 
ished surfaces. 


How the Wear Testing 
Device Works 

A sample specimen for the test 
is rotated under abrasive or “wear” 
wheels, a choice of which is avail- 
able to suit various products and 
conditions. Referring to pictures 


of the device, the free end of each 
of the two arms on which a cali- 
brase wheel is mounted, has a 
place for attaching a small weight. 
Interchangeable weights are avail- 
able, weighing 125, 250, 500 and 


1000 grams respectively. A counter 
on the unit records each wear cycle 
as it occurs. The total number 
of “wear cycles” that are made and 
registered affords an accurate re- 


port of the wear characteristics for 
immediate or future comparison. 
Recorded for reference purposes, 
such data is valuable in connection 
with continued basic research and 
further product study. 

This method of testing is funda- 
mentally sound in principle and 
relatively simple in operation. The 
abraser test can be arranged to 
closely duplicate, in measurable 
terms, the rubbing abrasion that a 
surface coating encounters under 
actual service conditions. The two 
“calibrase” wheels are positioned 
in such a way that they produce a 
unique rotary transverse sliding 
action alternately back and forth 
across the surface of the test spec- 
imen. 

Revolving in opposite directions 
through frictional contact with the 
specimen, these calibrase wheels 
exert a combined abrasive, com- 
pressive and twisting action twice 
in each complete revolution of 
the specimen holder. The abrasion 
lines resulting from this 3-way 
action take the form of two arcs 
crisscrossing each other, and cover 
a circular area of approximately 


Test panels after removal from abraser. Notice circular path made by wheels. 
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Westinghouse Electric’s war-famous “Bug 
Bomb” has now been made available for civilian- 
industrial uses. It is finished with Zapon 
Lacquer Enamel—the same finish that did a 
good wartime job—which is now doing a 
good civilian job. | 

“Bug Bombs” for the U.S. Army called for 
two coats to stand up under ANY moisture 
and temperature conditions, but it was found 
that Zapon’s ONE coat rapid-drying lacquer 
enamel filled all requirements and, in addition, 
resulted in an attractive appearance. 
Whether the task is surfacing a “Bug Bomb,” 


a litele-finger-size lipstick case, or heavy-duty in- 


dustrial equipment, ZAPON finishes offer many 

war-tested advantages for mass production. 
This lacquer enamel is not new, but has 

been doing this kind of job since 1936. It is 


now available in all colors and in any degree 


of sheen for all civilian uses. 


I Eastern Sales: Stamford, Conn. 


-ZAPON DIVISION 


ATLAS POWDER COMPANY 


WESTINGHOUSE 
BUG BOMB 


— originated U.S. Army, 
now available for civilian- 


industrial uses. 


Western Sales: No. Chicago, Il 
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ten square centimeters. Wear is 
maintained at a constant rate 
throughout the cycle. 


Procedure Followed in 
Making a Wear Test 

Making an Abraser Test is not 
a difficult or complicated procedure. 
Five simple operations are re- 
quired, as follows: 

1) Preparation of Specimens— 
Test panels are prepared and cut 
into 4-in. squares. Then a center 
hole is punched or drilled through 
each one. Flexible specimens, such 
as fabrics, are placed over the 
holder and clamped tight by an ad- 
justable ring, or cemented to a 
rigid backing (any suitable metal 
plate). 

2) Refacing Calibrase Wheels— 
Before making a test, the calibrase 
wheel surfaces are refaced by run- 
ing them 50 cycles against an 
abrasive disc mounted on a spe- 
cial refacing table supplied for this 
purpose. This refacing operation 
is recommended because it insures 
clean standardized wheel faces for 
the start of every test. 

3) Mounting Specimen on Abras- 
er—The refacing disc holder is re- 
moved. Then the specimen holder 
and sample are mounted on the 
abraser and the abrading wheels 
are lowered into testing position. 

4) Running the Test—With the 
counter on the abraser set at zero, 
the switch is turned on and the test 
is started. The specimen rotates 
at a speed of 60 to 70-r.p.m. In 
general practice, the test continues 
until abrasion impairs the appear- 
ance or serviceability of the speci- 
men to the degree desired, or for 
some definite pre-determined num- 
ber of cycles. The test may be 
stopped at any time, however, for 
inspection if the operator so wishes. 

5) Determining Loss in Weight 
—The numerical wear factor for 


plastic materials and coatings can 
be computed by weighing the speci- 
men before and after the test. It 
is weighed on a laboratory balance, 
and calculations are made accord- 
ing to a formula supplied by the 
company that makes the abraser. 

So versatile has this abraser 
technique proved in actual factory 
testing that specimens of virtually 
all materials subject to surface 
wear may be prepared and tested 
for abrasion resistance simply and 
quickly. As a result, their poten- 
tial serviceability can be measured 
accurately. 

Smooth and coarse-grain leather, 
rubber and fabrics are readily 
tested with various abraser set- 
ups. Surfaces of luggage and hand 
coverings, subject to more moder- 
ate wear, are tested with resilient 
type calibrase wheels. 

Still another material that can 
be abraser-tested for wear-resist- 
ance is linoleum. Printed linoleum 
with a protective varnish coating 
over the color print is tested with 
a resilient wheel in the same gen- 
eral manner as the printed surface. 
The test is continued until the ap- 
pearance of the sample is impaired. 
In all testing by this method the 
cycle count affords a comparative 
value for testing other samples un- 
der identical conditions. 


L. E. May, Sherwin-Williams 
Chemist Dies Suddenly 


Laurence E. May, nationally known 
chemist of the Sherwin-Williams Co., 


died suddenly Friday, 1, at his 
home in LaPorte, Ind., from coronary 
thrombosis. He was 51. 

Mr. May joined Sherwin-Williams 
30 years ago, shortly after graduating 
from Bradley College, Peoria, Ill At 
the time of his death, he was general 
superintendent of the Pigment, Chem- 
ical & Color Mfg. Departments at the 
Chicago Sherwin-Williams plant. 

He is survived by his wife, Mildred, 
a son, Robert, recently returned from 
the Army; a daughter, Dorothy, who 
is a student at the University of TIli- 
nois, and one brother of Miami, 
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Whether you 
start with... 


FFREE omenso soox.et 


A request on your business letterhead will 
bring the descriptive DIMENSO BOOKLET. The 
Sherwin-Williams Co., Cleveland 1, Ohio. 
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BY ARTHUR A. OERTEL 


Factory Manager of 
J. V. Pilcher Mfg. Co. 


The bachelor but- 
ton is all metal 
and consists of 


two parts —the 
front face mem- 
ber which you see 
on ae garment, 
and the smaller 
back member which has a stud 
that clamps and holds the button 
in place on the garment. The 
two parts interlock to hold the 
button in place. You can take the 
two parts of a bachelor button 


Process developed includes 
dry cleaning by tumbling and 
screening; coating by spray- 
tumbling and force drying in 
a gas-fired conveyorized oven. 


apart or clamp them together with 
your fingers at will, but they do 
not come apart in service. 


Conditions Imposed by 
Design of Product 

The cleaning and painting of 
these bachelor buttons presented a 
number of problems. The joining 
parts (a stud fitting into a socket) 
of each button must always work 
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STANDARD AGAIN SETS 
A NEW STANDARD 


Are you alert to the present trend to color in household 
appliance finishes? Streamline your finish as well as your 
design with the soft alluring pastel shades of our new 


FINISH ES 


NEW EFFECT! DIFFERENT! ALLURING! 
Nothing else like it. Available in any quantity. No eer 
ray equipment or tricky application . Baked 
finish to meet all production schedules. Quality meets 
most exacting requirements. 


Send for technical bulletin and sample panels. 
STANDARD VARNISH WORKS 


2600 RICHMOND: TERRACE 2600' FEDERAL STREET 
STATEN ISLAND. N Y CHICAGO ILLINOIS 


ENGINEERS OF PRODUCT FinisHEs 
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freely, therefore our plans for 
the cleaning, coating and force- 
drying operations had to be gov- 
erned accordingly. This removed 
from our production picture the 


possibility of using trichlorethy- . 


lene vapor degreasing; or coating 
the buttons by dipping, whirling or 
ordinary simple tumbling. We had 
to have clean dry metal surfaces, 
and we had to have a dependable, 
lustrous, full-cover durable finish. 

After much thought and a lot 
of experimenting;-we finally devel- 
oped a set of operations which pro- 
duces a highly acceptable gloss fin- 
ish—one that is smooth, black and 
durable; and it permits free move- 
ment of all working parts in each 
button. 

The stud is composed of two 
parts—the stud pin and head (in 
one piece), and a metal finish cap 
which is crimped around the stud 
head in such a manner as to per- 
mit the stud head to turn freely 
inside the cap. Before the finish 
cap is crimped over the head, the 
studs are tumbled in sawdust and 
cob meal for two hours to remove 
all traces of oil and grease. 

Following tumble-cleaning, the 
entire contents of the tumbling 
barrel are dumped into a hopper 
connected to a revolving cylindrical 
screen 18-in. in diameter and 12-ft. 
long. The infeed end of the screen 
cylinder is about 12-in. higher than 
the outfeed end. This arrangement 
permits the sawdust and metal die 
shavings to sift through the screen 
as it revolves, and while the studs 
are sliding along toward the out- 
feed end. Upon removal from the 
screen cylinder, the finish caps are 
crimped on and the studs are ready 
to be painted. 

The buttons—that is the part 
you see on a garment—are cleaned 
by a different procedure. They 
are taken from the machine room, 
placed in metal trays and passed 


through the same oven that is 
used to bake the black japan finish. 
About one hour is required at 400° 
F. to burn off the oil and grease 
from the buttons and out of their 
hollow centers. They are allowed 
to cool before being painted. The 
metal must be cool enough to han- 
dle comfortably before paint is 
applied; otherwise the first coat 
of black japan would dry too quick- 
ly; in fact, it would dry as fast as 
it could be put on, and if this pro- 
cedure were allowed to continue, 
we — have an unsatisfactory 
finish. 


Planning a Suitable Coating 
Procedure for our Product 

We found that the best way to 
put on black baking japan in suf- 
ficient quantity to get complete 
coverage of all parts of both studs 
and buttons, and at the same time 
prevent objectionable accumula- 
tions of material which would in- 
terfere with a free movement of 
parts, is to combine spraying with 
tumbling. Both studs and buttons 
are put through identical finishing 
and baking operations, but the two 
parts are not finished together. If 
we did this, some of the studs 
would become engaged with but- 
tons in the tumbling barrel and 
when the coating was baked the 
two pieces would be stuck together. 
Inasmuch as both buttons and 
studs receive identical treatment, 
from this point on I shall refer 
to both components as “buttons.” 

Successful finishing depends upon 
a combination of several things 
each of which must be done cor- 
rectly. The black baking japan must 
be of just the right consistency. 
If it is too heavy, trouble will 
occur. Our usual procedure is to 
mix 4-oz. of japan with an equal 
quantity of naphtha. This mix is 
strained through a fine mesh screen 
and poured into a cup which sup- 
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finishes incorporating Santocel as the 
flatting agent. Reason: The refractive 
index of this unique research-devel- 
oped product (a very porous form of 
silica) is so nearly that of most film 
formers that less haze results than 
with other types of flatting agents. 
Moreover, Santocel is unaffected by 
temperature or humidity so that this 
clarity is lasting. 

Add this important feature to San- 
tocel’s six other superiorities and you 
understand why so many are using or 
specifying Santocel for the flatting 
medium in their finishes . . . for either 


rigid or flexible surfaces. 
Remember, Santocel has now been 
used successfully for years in produc- 
ing superior matte lacquer finishes 
having nitrocellulose, cellulose ace- 
tate, ethyl cellulose or vinyl resin 
bases . . . also, more recently, as an 
equally efficient flatting agent for 


Complete technical information on 
Santocel as a product, and full direc- 
tions for adapting it to various finish 
formulations, are yours for the ask- 
ing. Address: Monsanto CHEMICAL 
Company, Merrimac Division, Ever- 
ett Station, Boston 49, Massachusetts. 

Santocel: Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


*Here are the other Six Santocel Superiorities \G 


1. Hard surface 

2. Resistance to heat 

3. Resistance to marring 
4. Delustered appearance 
5. Flexibility 

6. Better adherence 


MONSANTO 
CHEMICALS 


SERVING IMOUSTRY...WHICH SERVES MANKIND. 
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plies the spray nozzle. The fine 
mesh screen is thoroughly washed 
in naphtha after being used. This 
is important to prevent clogging 
of the spray nozzle, and to avoid 
the loss of time that would be in- 
volved in cleaning it. 


Our Spray-Tumbling Setup 
for Coating Buttons 


Our tumbling barrel, as illus- 
trated at the beginning of this 
article is one of those that is open 
at the top and its axis of rotation 
is tilted about 30° from vertica’. 
The open top end is left uncovered 
during operation. The inside of the 
steel barrel has two metal fins 
set in at a slight angle, so that 


black japan coating is at Meta have wire mesh 


otheeee, The conveyor is an “apron 
fastened to parallel chains 
geared down to about 2-in. per minute. 


which run over FB 


when the barrel revolves, the fins 
cause the buttons to “rain” from 
one position to another in quick 
succession, during which time they 
receive a spray coat of black japan. 
The barrel revolves at 40-rpm. It 
takes about three minutes to spray 
the %-pint of paint. Then the 
spray nozzle is swung back out of 
the way and the buttons are tum- 
bled for another three minutes. 
About 11,000 buttons constitute a 
batch for the tumbling barrel. 


Our Oven Drying Technique 
is Economical and Effective 
Buttons are poured from the tilt- 


ing barrel into metal trays 12 by 
30-in. by 2-in. deep. These trays 


conveyorized gas-fired oven 


ay slats 
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e JERSEY city gh CHICAGO ST. 
INGLEWOOD, CALIF. © WINNIPEG TORONTO 


SEE OUR INSERT IN SWEET'S NEW PRODUCT DESIGN FILE 


Quality Finishes Since 1858 | 
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have heavy wire mesh bottoms. 
Four trays will take one barrel 
batch of buttons. These four trays 
are stacked one on top of the other, 
with two angle iron separators 
between trays to permit circulation 
of air while in the oven. Filled 
trays are placed at the infeed end 
of a conveyorized oven (as shown 
in Fig. 2) and they travel through 
the oven at the rate of 2-in. per 
minute. 

The first section of the oven— 
a section about 6-ft. in length— 
serves as a pre-drying or pre- 
heating chamber. Direct gas heat 
is blown down into the remaining 
section of the oven where the paint 
is baked at 400° F. Elapsed time 
for a trip through the entire oven 
is one hour and 12 minutes. Fumes 
are exhausted from both ends of 
the pre-heater and oven. This 


helps to provide continuous circu- 
lation of air in the oven. The gas 
heating unit on top of the oven 
is thermostatically controlled. 
Trays of buttons, removed from 
the oven, are allowed to cool until 
they can be handled comfortably. 

The same procedure as just de- 
scribed for the first coat is re- 
peated for the second and third 
coats—that is, with one exception. 
In spray-tumbling the second and 
third coats of black japan, the 
tumbling barrel is stopped immedi- 
ately after the spraying. Reason 
for this is that the buttons are 
still warm from previous baking; 
if they were allowed to tumble 
after spray coating, the paint 
would dry too much before pre- 
heating and as a result we would 
have a dull finish instead of the 
desired high gloss luster. 


NON-INFLAMMABLE | 


free REMOVER » 


for paint, varnish, lacquer, baked enamel, adhesives 
EASY TO APPLY—NO AFTER-CLEANING 


ORDER 
TRIAL 
GALLON 
AT 


costs less to use . . 


I. C. D. FORMULA @ is the standard of safety and quality 
. » can be sprayed or brushed . . doesn't raise grain nor dis- 
color . . quickly removes all kinds of finishes and coatings . . 
saves time, labor and material. 


SPECIALTY COATINGS—. C. D. Labs. have specialized in 


the formulation and manufacture of non-inflammable coatings 
and substitute finishes. If you have a tough coating or finish- 
ing problem send in your specifications, finishing schedule and 
requirements. Immediate action and a prompt reply promised. 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMICAL DEVELOPMENT CORP. 


347 MADISON AVE NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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The Finishing Department in the Vulcan Stamping and Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Bellwood, Illinois, demonstrates well how production finishing problems 
are licked by Binks tailor-made equipment. Pails had to be spray coated 
inside and out with two different materials as quickly, uniformly and eco- 
nomically as possible. Two Binks Dynaprecipitor Water Wash Spray Booths 
equipped with Binks automatic spray guns (illustrated) coat the inside of 
the pails and the under side of the lids with a clear coating at the same time 
outside surfaces receive colored coatings . . . at a speed that makes previous 
methods definitely old-fashioned. To insure maximum economy the spray guns 
shut off between items and when spindles are empty. Explosion and health 
hazards are eliminated by the Dynaprecipitor Booths. Fumes are drawn 
through a water curtain, which removes the atomized paint. 


If you have a finishing problem, call in a Binks engineer for a survey and 
suggestions. His wide experience with the latest in finishing equipment and 
his broad training in plant layout will help you obtain better and faster 


finishing at a lower cost. His call will in no way obligate you. 
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Finishing FURNITURE 


BY RAYMOND C. ADAMS 
Technical Director, Gilman Paint & Varnish Co. 


HE QUESTION has been 

asked, “What is the compara- 

tive cost of finishing 1,000-sq. 
ft. of case goods with varnish, as 
compared to a lacquer of high- 
solids content?” 


If, and before, this question can 
be answered, it is necessary to 
define varnish and lacquer of high- 
solids content. The National Paint 
Dictionary definies varnish and 
lacquer as follows: 


Varnish: Any homogenous trans- 
parent or translucent liquid which, 
when applied as a thin film, dries 
on exposure to air to a hard film, 


giving a decorative and protective 
coating to the surface to which it 
is applied. 

Lacquer: The term “lacquer” us- 
ually indicates that the material 
dries by evaporation, and forms a 
film from the non-volatile consti- 
tuents. However, there are many 
different types of lacquers, defined 
as follows: Cellulose derivative 
lacquers are the most important, 
such nitrocellulose, cellulose 
acetate, methyl cellulose; also ethy! 
cellulose and benzy] cellulose; these 
are known as the modern lacquers. 
The nitrocellulose lacquers being 

(Continued on page 75) 
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Editor’s Note: One of our friends 
has asked for comparative figures 
on the cost of finishing say about 
1,000-sq. ft. of case goods (furni- 
ture) with varnish, as compared to 
lacquer of high-solids content. He 
believes that such things as speed, 
man hours of labor and all other 
incidental details that enter into 
production finishing should be 
taken into consideration. 


Recalling that Mr. Raymond C. 
Adams has had considerable ex- 
perience with furniture finishes 
over a period of several years, and 
that he has made comparative tests 
with varnishes and lacquers, we 
submitted the question to him. Ac- 
cordingly, he prepared this article 
and submitted it with a letter con- 
taining the following paragraph: 


the most important commercially 
are the type which have the great- 
est consumption. Resins, plastici- 
zers, solvents, and diluents (with 
or without pigments), are usually 
added to nitrocellulose to produce 
commercial nitrocellulose lacquers 
or enamels. Can lacquers were ori- 
ginally oleo-resinous varnishes 
baked at elevated temperatures on 
the interior of beer and food cans. 
However, more recently spirit var- 
nishes, vinyl resins, and cellulose 
derivative lacquers in suitable sol- 
vents have been used to a greater 
extent. Spirit lacquers, such as, 
damar in alcohol, copals and Con- 
gos in appropriate solvents, and 
solutions of shellac in alcohol are 
sometimes referred to as lacquers. 

The word “lacquer” in this case 
originated from “lac” or “shellac.” 
Chinese lacquers, Rhus lacquer or 
Che Shu lacquer, are made from 
the sap of the tree rhus vericifiua, 
and are the chief ingredient of 


Your question, although seem- 
ingly simple enough on the surface, 
when thoroughly analyzed, brings 
up a number of technical questions 
with regard to lacquer and varnish. 
... 1 have written a rather detailed 
discussion on this subject, in which 
I have tried to compare varnish 
and lacquer as finishing materials 
for furniture. 


Naturally, any article wherein 
the author discusses the relative 
merits of two classes of competi- 
tive materials for the same job, is 
almost sure to contain some con- 
troversial points—some things with 
which others may disagree. This 
article is probably no exception. 
Comments will be welcome. 


urushoil. This lacquer, contrary to 
the general opinion of lacquer 
chemists, dries by the absorption 
of oxygen from the air in a cool, 
moist atmosphere. One disadvan- 
tage of this type of lacquer lies 
in its poisoning effect on the epi- 
dermis. This gives an effect simi- 
lar to the familiar poison ivy. Bur- 
mese lacquer or Thitsi is made 
from the sap of an oriental tree, 
the chief ingredient of which is 
thitsiol or laccol. It is very similar 
to Chinese lacquer, but is devoid of 
the acrid and irritating properties 
of the latter. Japanese lacquer and 
Formosan lacquer are similar to 
Chinese lacquer. 
* 

Obviously, from these definitions, 
to properly compare varnish and 
lacquer would necessitate definite 
knowledge of the composition of 
the materials, since there can be 
such wide variations in varnishes 
and lacquers that meet these def- 
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initions. Since the question that 
has been asked simply refers to 
varnish and lacquer of high-solids 
content used for finishing furni- 
ture, it will be necessary to more 
definitely classify them. 


Characteristics of Lacquers; 
Fast Drying; Thin Films 

Lacquer, as the definition states, 
usually consists of those finishes 
made with nitrocellulose as a base. 
Until the last few years most ni- 
trocellulose lacquers, if not all of 
them, dried only by the evaporation 
of the solvents. Thus, the nitrocel- 
lulose and resins with their fast 
solvent release enable the chemist 
to formulate lacquers that dry 
quickly. 

From the time that nitrocellulose 
lacquers were first introduced, their 
main disadvantage when compared 
to varnish has been their poor 
“build” (thin film). This has not 
been as great a disadvantage on 
metal as it has on wood. In finish- 
ing metal there is very little pene- 
tration. The reverse is true of 
wood, 

Nitrocellulose lacquers, because 
of their lower solids (film-forming 
ingredients that remain after the 
solvents have evaporated) require 
more coats to produce the same 
“build” as that of a varnish. The 
lacquer chemist has long realized 
this disadvantage and has con- 
stantly striven to increase the sol- 
ids, and thus the build of his nitro- 
cellulose lacquers. Great accom- 
plishments have been made in this 
connection especially when you con- 
sider the few years that lacquer 
has been known, as compared to 
the centuries that we have known 
about varnish. 

Although nitrocellulose lacquers 
compare unfavorably with varnish 
in the matter of build, their speed 
of drying has been their big advan- 
tage over varnish. This speed of 


drying often makes for greater 
production (all other factors such 
as size of finishing room, etc., 
remaining the same) which, of 
course, interests the furniture man- 
ufacturer. This is the reason why, 
in many instances, he has changed 
from varnish to nitrocellulose 
lacquer. 

This change to nitrocellulose 
lacquer greatly increases the final 
material cost of the furniture fin- 
ish because: 1) In most instances 
the nitrocellulose lacquer costs 
more per gallon; 2) a gallon of 
nitrocellulose lacquer does not 
cover as much surface as does a 
gallon of varnish; 3) more coats 
of nitrocellulose lacquer are re- 
quired. 

Mr. Nitrocellulose Lacquer Man- 
ufacturer is quick to reply that the 
increased material cost, due to us- 
ing nitrocellulose lacquer, is more 
than offset by the speed of drying, 
which hastens completion of the 
final finish, thus saving on labor 
and overhead costs. This economy 
gained with nitrocellulose lacquers 
is largely sales talk. Whether or 
not there is any saving in handling, 
let alone enough to offset the wide 
spread in material costs, is entirely 
dependent upon: 1) The type of 
furniture being made; 2) the size 
of the finishing room; 3) whether 
or not the finishing room is a bot- 
tleneck of production. 


Type of Furniture Made is 
Factor in Choice of Finish 

The type of furniture being 
made is closely related to the size 
of the finishing room; and also, 
whether or not the finishing room 
is the bottleneck. The type of fur- 
niture includes the size and the 
quality. 

The size of furniture is impor- 
tant for two reasons: 1) Does it 
lend itself well to modern convey- 
erized handling? 2) what propor- 
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CHARACTERISTICS : 
A gleaming white finish that retains >) 
its original color practically in- 
definitely . . . Easily kept clean and 
sanitary ... Unaffected by fats and 
greases .. . Highly resistant to rust 


and long exposure to moisture . . . 
Hard and pmo yet tough 
and flexible. 


APPLICATION : 
Only one coat is needed. Finish is sprayed on. 


BAKING TIME: 
30 minutes at 300°F. (Optional schedules are available.) 


LIQUID PLASTICS DIVISION 
FERRO ENAMEL CORPORATION 
CLEVELAND 5, OHIO 


All Vedoc finishes are developed for a specific use, 
then slightly varied to best fit each customer's 
production setup. For more information about 
these “better finishes”, write . . . 
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tionate space does each item take 
up in the finishing room? 

The quality of the furniture be- 
ing made has a definite bearing in 
this instance, since with the better 
type of furniture greater care is 
shown. Everything, including the 
finish, must be perfect. Nitrocellu- 
lose lacquer, because of its fast 
drying, makes for greater ease of 
handling, less damage done to fin- 
ish before Shipping and while in 
transit. Everyone is more critical 
of the finish on an expensive piece 
of furniture and, since there is 
considerable scratching, - scarring 
and printing before the item is 
placed on the display floor of the 
retail store, any factor that will 
minimize this condition is impor- 
tant. Lacquer, because of its fast 
drying, minimizes this condition. 
Size of Finishing Room 

The size of the finishing room 
largely determines whether var- 
nish (air-drying) or lacquer can 
be used. If the finishing room is 
sufficiently large to allow furniture 
finished with varnish to properly 
dry before rubbing (if this is done) 
and to prepare it for shipment, 
even though it takes one or two 
days longer than lacquer, there is 
no economy in handling or preduc- 
tion gained by the use of lacquer. 

Actually, since at least one extra 
coat is required when lacquer is 
used, there is an increase in cost 
due to this extra handling. Con- 
sider the reduced production or 
increased labor, in addition to 
greatly increased finishing material 
costs. Assuming that the varnish 
finish and lacquer finish are equal 
from the standpoint of quality and 
appearance, it would be questior- 
able for anyone with a large 
enough finishing room to use lac- 
quer. As will be shown later, the 
material cost is about 300% more 
when using lacquer. 


[Editor’s Note: Cleanliness of 
atmosphere in the finishing room is 
a factor too. If particles of dust, 
dirt or lint are in the air while the 
wet coat of varnish is drying, they 
will settle on the slow-drying var- 
nish and stick to it, whereas lac- 
quer usually dries so rapidly that 
such particles do not stick to it.] 


Is the Finishing Room a 
Bottleneck in Production? 

Again, assuming that the result- 
ant finish obtained with varnish 
and lacquer are in every way equal, 
the choice of one over the other 
would largely be determined by 
whether or not the finishing room 
is a bottleneck. Although a bottle- 
neck in production can be caused 
by several factors, it generally re- 
solves around insufficient room. If 
this is the situation, unless forced 
drying systems are installed to 
hasten the drying of varnish, lac- 
quer can unquestionably be used to 
an economical advantage. 

In recent years manufacturers of 
varnish have shortened the drying 
time of their products, both for air- 
drying and baking, and thus they 
have shortened the gap that gives 
lacquer its edge. Lacquer manu- 
facturers have not been asleep, 
however, and they have shortened 
the gap of build that gives the edge 
to varnish by coming out with 
high-solids lacquer. 

About eight or ten years ago it 
appeared that nitrocellulose lac- 
quer just wasn’t going to close the 
gap in build between varnish and 
lacquer. Even through the use of 
the then so called “Royalty Cot- 
ton,” the viscosity of nitrocellu- 
lose lacquer just couldn’t be low- 
ered enough to give any higher sol- 
ids at spraying consistency. About 
that time two new “lacquer bases” 
—ethyl cellulose and chlorinated 
rubber— came on the market with 
high-solids advantages. A great 
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deal of work was done in adapting 
these types of lacquers to the fur- 
niture industry. Although they had 
the high build advantages, certain 
other disadvantages were apparent 
from the start. Some of these dis- 
advantages were just being ironed 
out when the war broke out, at 
which time they became unavail- 
able for furniture use. 


Lacquer With More Build; 
High-Solids Lacquers 

Chlorinated rubber and ethy] cel- 
lulose somewhat revolutionized one 
of the main concepts of nitrocellu- 
lose lacquers, in that oxidizing ma- 
terials were incorporated in their 
formulations. The addition of these 
oxidizing oils and resins, by in- 
creasing build, served to further 


_ bridge the gap between varnish 


and nitrocellulose lacquer. Many 
of the formulations gave build 
equal to a varnish and yet didn’t 
slow up the normal lacquer drying 
materially. 

The question could be asked, 
“Why, if these new types of lac- 
quer contain oils and oxidizing 
resins, shouldn’t they be called 
varnishes?” There are probably 
two reasons. 1) If by any chance 
they could be called lacquers that 
embody the high build of varnishes, 
then they have better sales appeal. 
2) They should rightly be called 
lacquers since the main portion of 
their drying and characteristics is 
similar to lacquer that dries by 
evaporation ef its solvents. 

When it was seen that oxidizing 
oils and resins could be added to 
other lacquer bases a great deal 
of work was done toward utilizing 
them in nitrocellulose lacquer. 
Then, came into being one type of 
what is normally now called “high- 
solids lacquer.” The term “high- 
solids lacquer” usually refers to a 
nitrocellulose-base lacquer into 
which have been incorporated a 


higher percentage of solids at 
spraying viscosity than is normally 
used. The term “high-solids lac- 
quers” is used chiefly to denote 
special lacquers for wood finishing. 

Some people believe that high- 
solids lacquers are over-rated. Be- 
fore going any farther, I should 
like to make it clear that I am not 
trying to take sides as to’ which a 
furniture manufacturer should use, 
laequer or varnish. I am simply 
stating my own views based on my 
past experience which, incidentally, 
has been largely spent in develop- 
ing furniture finishes. Up to this 
point it might possibly seem that 
I am taking sides with varnish. On 
the other hand the greater part of 
my work has been with lacquer. 

Few chemists have spent more 
time working with high-solids lac- 
quers than have I. In 1939 I de- 
veloped and marketed lacquers 
with resin-to-nitrocellulose ratios 
of 10 to 1, during a time when 
ratios of 3 to 1 were considered 
high. My first love is with nitro- 
cellulose lacquers. Still I truly 
believe that they have reached 
their peak of popularity and use 
in the furniture industry. Why? 
For three reasons. The same num- 
ber of ‘reasons as there are high- 
solids lacquer (nitrocellulose base) 
types of formulations. 


Three Basic Types of 
High-Solids Lacquers 

In discussing these three basic 
types of high-solids lacquer formu- 
lations, it will be assumed that a 
high-solids lacquer must have not 
less than 25% solids at spraying 
viscosity. Spraying viscosity for 
lacquers will be considered to be 


_21 to 24 seconds at 70° F. on a 


No. 4 Ford cup. 

The following are the three basic 
types of formuiations for nitro- 
cellulose lacquer coming under the 
heading of high-solids lacquers. 
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1) High-solids lacquers made 
with high-viscosity nitrocellulose 
(5 to 6 seconds and higher), non- 
oxidizing resins, non-oxidizing oils 
and chemical plasticizers. 

2) High-solids lacquers com- 
posed of the same materials as 
above except using low-viscosity ni- 
trocellulose (4-second and iower). 

3) High-solids lacquers utilizing 
the same materials as the other 
two types, as well as oxidizing oils 
and resins. 


Characteristics of H. S. L. in 
My No. 1 Classification 

Without becoming too involved 
in technical formulations it may be 
stated that the first type of high- 
solids lacquer (as named above) 
embodies the use of high-viscosity 
nitrocellulose because of its high 
tensile strength. Formerly this 
type of lacquer would have been 
called “non-royalty.” It calls for 
the use of a high proportion of 
non-oxidizing resins (which make 
for good build), to as little high- 
viscosity nitrocellulose as can be 
obtained without sacrificing brittle- 
ness. This type of formulation is 
difficult to rub and it develops 
brittleness on aging. 

Unfortunately, there are no 
basic specifications for furniture 
finishes. As such it is difficult to 
discuss two formulations under 
this catagory because one of them 
likely has much better quality than 
the other. However, I have never 
seen a high-solids lacquer of this 
type with satisfactory quality. If 
sufficient solids are obtained the 
film is too brittle. If the film char- 
acteristics are satisfactory the 
build is too lean to be classified 
“high-solids.” Disregarding qual- 
ity, even though these lacquers 
contain high solids, I have yet to 
see one that didn’t require two 
coats to equal the build of one coat 
of varnish. 


High Solids Lacquers in 
My No. 2 Classification 

High- solids lacquers coming 
under the No. 2 classification (as 
mentioned on this page) are some- 
what better than those in Group 1, 
but not a great deal. These formu- 
lations make use of a lower resin- 
to - nitrocellulose - ratio and, al- 
though their quality isn’t much 
better, they don’t become quite as 
brittle but have more of a ten- 
dency toward being cheesy. They 
will pass cold check cycles with a 
better rating and their films are 
easy rubbing. As far as “build” 
goes, they still require two coats 
to equal the “build” of one coat 
of varnish. . 


No. 3 Classification of 
High-Solids Lacquers 

This type is the newest of the 
high-solids lacquers and is the 
one most likely to be encountered 
at the present time. By combining 
oxidizing oils and resins with 
nitrocellulose, lacquers of rather 
high “build,” and reasonable qual- 
ity can be obtained. Unfortunately, 
one coat of such a lacquer still 
doesn’t do the trick and this is 
where the rub comes in. 

These lacquers do not lend them- 
selves well to recoating. They pre- 
sent a varnish-type film, and when 
they are re-coated, the solvents in 
the second coat bite into the first 
coat similar, although not nearly 
so badly, as when lacquer is ap- 
plied over varnish. The second 
coat of lacquer may not actually 
lift the first coat, as with varnish, 
but what happens is that it softens 
it and penetrates and becomes ab- 
sorbed in it, thus not adding to 
the “build” of the film. 

This is characteristic, but to a 
lesser extent, with even the con- 
ventional type lacquers. To safe- 
guard against this the chemist 
uses as lean a solvent mixture ag 
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possible, so it won’t tend to soften 
the undercoats. The solvents ne- 
cessary to dissolve nitrocellulose 
are strong, as is evidenced by the 
fact that lacquer thinner is also a 
good paint and varnish remover. 
However, if mild solvents, such as 
the napthas used with varnish, 
could be used with this new type 
of lacquer, it is possible that a 
lacquer sealer of high-solids (em- 
bodying the use of oxidizing oils 
and resins) plus one coat of this 
type of lacquer would give a 
“build” equal to varnish. Unfor- 
tunately, this is still a problem for 
the future. This type of high- 
solids lacquer does have some defi- 
nite advantages over the other 
types, and it does offer greater 
future possibilities. 

I think high-solids lacquers sym- 
bolize an attempt on the part of 
we chemists to supply the furni- 
ture industry with lacquers hav- 
ing better build, but . . . have we 


done it? Possibly a new type of 


spray gun that could handle lac- 
quer at viscosities of 35 to 40 sec- 
onds, on the No. 4 Ford cup, would 
solve the problem. High-solids lac- 
quers are still far from being a 
dead issue. 


Finishes for Furniture in 
Different Price Classes 


Up to this point I have been 
comparing lacquer and varnish, as 
is normally used on furniture. 
Further discussion of the word 
lacquer will deal with those ma- 
terials of a nitrocellulose base 
which do not have over 21% to 
23% solids at spraying viscosity. 
This is the maximum for good 
quality. 

In my opinion there should never 
be any doubt as to whether a con- 
ventional lacquer or varnish should 
be used. Lacquer should be used on 
all furniture that is of medium to 


high quality. Whether lacquer or 
varnish should be used on cheap 
furniture is a matter of opinion 
and cost. I think varnish has a 
definite place on case-goods furni- 
ture of the inexpensive type for 
two reasons. First is cost. Second, 
the general appearance of an un- 
rubbed varnish surface generally 
appeals more to the class of 
people who buy cheap furniture 
than does that of lacquer. 

The quality of convention-type 
furniture lacquer that is marketed 
today (or possibly I should say be- 
fore the war) is definitely better 
than furniture varnish that is 
marketed today (here again, I 
possibly should say before the 
war). This statement is made on 
the basis of a number of sam- 
ples of various manufacturers’ 
varnishes and lacquers that were 
obtained from furniture plants 
using these materials and tested, 
before the war, in an unbiased 
manner. 


An attempt was made to obtain 
varnishes and lacquers that were 
representative of what the furni- 
ture trade was using, because ob- 
viously I couldn’t have tested 
every furniture varnish or lacquer 
made. The lacquers, in general, 
proved far superior. You will note 
that the tests were run on lac- 
quers and varnishes that were be- 
ing marketed; not on the highest 
possible quality lacquers and var- 
nishes that could be made, 

Frankly, I think a good varnish 
finish is superior to a good lacquer 
finish, but unfortunately the fur- 
niture industry doesn’t use the 
best varnish that can be made. 
For that matter the majority of 
furniture manufacturers don’t use 
what might be called a medium 
quality varnish. Because of the 
demand for quick-drying finishes, 
furniture varnishes have been 
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shortened (ratio of gallons of oil 
to 100-lbs. of resin) to the point 
where they don’t have real quality. 


Material Cost on Typical 
Test Run of Furniture 


I made the statement earlier 
that from the standpoint of ma- 
terial cost, high-solids lacquers 
cost 300% as much as varnish. 
This statement was made on the 
basis of a thorough test that I 
once ran on knee-hole desks. The 
following results were obtained: 


t) High-solids lacquers covered 
175-sq. ft. per gallon. 

2) Varnish covered 250-sq. ft. 
per gallon. 

3) Two coats of high-solids lac- 
quer were required to equal the 
build of one coat of varnish. 


Therefore, to coat 1,000-sq. ft. 
of surface required: 

1) 11.42 gallons of high-solids 
lacquer (2 coats). 

2) 4 gallons of varnish. 


The cost per gallon was: 

1) $1.40 for lacquer. 

2) $1.25 for varnish. 

Material cost summary follows: 

11.42 gallons of lacquer at $1.40 
equals $15.99 per 1,000-sq. ft. 

4 gallons of varnish at $1.25 
equals $5.00 per 1000-sq. ft. 

Material cost of lacquer, three 
times that of varnish. 

In addition to the material cost 
we must include the cost of spray- 
ing the second coat of lacquer, if 
a true comparison is to be made. 
I cannot give any figures on this 
as I do not have any reliable data 
on costs of application. 

Now gentlemen, to those who 
might take offense at the state- 
ments that I have made, I repeat 
that these statements are all based 
on my past experience. Obviously, 
if anyone disagrees, one of us is 
wrong. 


Statements Herein are Based on 
My Own Past Experience 


As to what the furniture manu- 
facturer may expect in the future, 
it seems to me that great advance- 
ments will be made in lacquers of 
other than nitrocellulose base. 
Whether ethyl cellulose or chlorin- 
ated rubber will be the answer, I 
do not know, but I think both are 
promising. Although the tendency 
at the present time is toward the 
use of baking ovens in which var- 
nish or synthetics are baked, I 
think their main usefulness is in 
the manufacture of cheap furni- 
ture. The quality of most var- 
nishes and synthetics that will 
bake out at 140° F. in one hour 
are questionable. The quality is 
better for those that require two 
hours at 140° F.—but how many 
furniture manufacturers have 
ovens that are large enough, or 
where the conveyor speed is slow 
enough, for a 2-hour bake? Be- 
fore too long we should have 
new type lacquers, with varnish 
build and good quality, that will 
air dry in less than two hours. 


I take sides at all times with 
quality finishes, as compared to 
those that just get by. For various 
reasons, such as they are, the fur- 
niture industry generally uses 
cheap quality finishing materials. 
Furniture finishes, unfortunately, 
are too often made to fit produc- 
tion schedules and costs, rather 
that the reverse. The wood, glue 
and construction of most furniture 
is in good condition long after the 
finish has lost its life. I am a 
firm believer that most people 
would gladly pay a little more 
money for a better finish. We, in 
the paint industry, can manufac- 
ture much higher quality finishes. 
Won’t you furniture companies 
please give us that opportunity? 
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Polishing Equipment 

We would be pleased to have you 
suggest names and addresses of a few 
manufacturers of electric and pneu- 
matic polishing equipment. We are 
particularly interested in equipment 
suitable for polishing 
manufacture.—A. Cas 


Look at the advertising section of 
any issue of this magazine.—Eb. 


French" Finishing 
In the September 1945 issue of IN- 
DUSTRIAL NISHING reference was 
made to some previous articles pub- 
lished on “French” finishing with 
sane and alcohol. If you have ex- 
ra tear sheets of this article, I would 
Hike to obtain a copy.—M.R.M. 


For Cleaning Hands 


Could you give me the name and 
address of the company in St. Louis, 
Mo., who manufactures a product for 
removing lacquer from the hands? I 
understand that this is in the form of 
a cream, or in cake form similar to 
soap.—C.T.N. 


Navy's Fire Retardant Paint 


In your January 1946 issue, page 78, 
there is a paragraph on fire retardant 
paint, which mentions some recently 

ublished information by the Navy 

‘partment on this subject. I wonder 
if you could give me specific informa- 
tion as to the Navy ment in- 
formation referred to and how it can 
be procured ?—T.A.C. 


The information uested is to be 
found on age 483 of fentific Section 
Circular . 710, dated September 


1945. This circular is distributed by 

the National Paint, Varnish and Lac- 
uer Washington, dD. C.— 
YMOND C. ADAMS. 


Roller Coating Machines 


We would greatly appreciate your 
giving us the names and addresses of 
concerns manufacturing roller coating 
equipment.—-T.W. Co. 


Try Black Bros., Inc., Mendota, Il. 


Traffic Line Marking 


We would appreciate your furnish- 
ing us with names and addresses of 
manufacturers of traffic line marking 
machines. We are interested in ma- 
chines used for zoning city streets, 
| areas and safety line marking 
n plants.—V. Co. 


Try Binks and DeVilbiss, whose 2- 
page, 2-color advertisements appear in 
every issue of this magazine.—Eb. 


Low-Bake Ceramic 


Approximately a year ago I read an 
advertisement in INDUSTRIAL FINISHING 
which described a new type of low- 
bake ceramic material. This materia! 
could be sprayed on and baked at a 
temperature of around 390° to 400° 

It was resistant to acid fumes and 
corrosion. I have looked through many 
of your back issues, but have been 
unable to find the information on this 
product. I would appreciate your let- 
ting me know the name and ad- 
dress of the manufacturer of this ma- 
terial, if possible.—B.P.I. 


Perhaps the nyo you have in 
mind is “Silco”, roduct of 
Bradford Chemica: Co., 2446P 
Station, 
‘onn.— 


Lip Stick Holders 

We have the problem of finishing a 
large quantity of small brass stamp- 
ings that are used in connection with 
a lipstick holder. These stam ars 
are buffed to a high polish and are 
made from “rich-low” brass. This is 
type of sheet brass that takes a very 
gold. finish polish in the buffing 
operation. After the brass parts are 
—— they need to be lacquer coated. 
In view of the fact that these brass 
stampings have to be produced in very 

large quantities, it has been a 
to us that the lacquer be applied in a 
tumbling barrel, as a means of per- 

(Continued on page 93) 
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forming this quickly and 
effectively. The method appeals to us, 
but we have no experience with it. 
Would you be so kind as to supply us 
with some information on this type 
of finishing? Possibly an article has 
appeared in your excellent magazine 
which describes this operation. If so, 
we will be very happy to receive some 
tear sheets describing how this work 
is done. Also, you may be able to put 
us in touch with a manufacturer of 
suitable equipment for this work.— 
T.P. Co. 


It occurs to us that these items 
could be quickly and ay 
coated in a dip-whirling machine, suc 
as the one illustrated on page 131 of 
February 1946 issue.—Eb. 


Metal Cleaning 


In the November 1945 issue of IN- 
DUSTRIAL FINISHING we have been 
reading an article on page 64. In this 
article we noticed a process called the 
“CrysCoat Process”, and we want to 
know more about it. We shall appre- 
ciate having you refer us to some com- 
Infor who is able to give us complete 
moot pe on this method of cleaning 
metal. P. Co. 


Answers to your questions appear on 
page 35 of Feb. 1946 issue of this 
magazine.—Eb. 


“Wonder Mist" Wanted 


We wish to obtain a small quantity 
of “Wonder Mist” which is a polish 
recommended for motor cars, and 
which is applied by means of a spray 
gun. Our information is that this ma- 
terial is produced in the U.S.A. and 
we will appreciate it if you would be 
good enough to forward the enclosed 
letter to them?—Air Industrial Devel- 
opments, Ltd., London, England. 


We have forwarded your letter to 
The Wonder Mist em 130 Bssex St., 
Melrose, Mass.— 


Finishing Those Small 
Metal Items 


We are writing relative to the in- 
quiry of L. Steel and Wire Co., on 
page 98 in the January issue, as to 
how they can finish their particular 
pieces. If they will send samples to 
us I feel confident that we can paint 
these parts much cheaper than they 
imagine is possible. 

It is our business to relieve the 
manufacturer of the headaches at- 
tached to the industrial finishing busi- 
ness, and to do work at a price that 


is comparable to A oy own shop cost. 

We feel we can a big help to this 

manufacturer if bag gets in touch with 

— Spray Painting Co., Chelsea, 
ass. 


If the small metal slides and links 
of the L. Steel & Wire Co. ... are 
not perfectly flat, would you ask them 
to send us a few? If the shape of 
these items is such that we feel the 
could possibly tumble, we will as 
them to send us a further quantity 
and will do some experimenting for 
them without obligation.—Hilo Var- 
nish Corp. 


We believe that we can be of help 


to the L. Steel and Wire Co. in their - 


finishing problem, if you will put us 
in touch with them. We have had ex- 
perience with similar parts, handled 
automatically and semi-automatically. 
—Enameled Steel & Sign Co. 


We are very much interested to see 
our inquiry printed in the January is- 
sue of INDUSTRIAL FINISHING. It also 
gives us a great deal of satisfaction 
that your other subscribers appear to 
be so interested in the other fellow’s 
problems. We have, today, written to 
the Enameled Steel Sign Co., to put 
our problem before them directly. 
With very sincere thanks for your 
assistance, we are.—L. Steel & Wire. 


Graining Steel Cabinets 


We are interested in locating a man- 
ufacturer of equipment for automati- 
eally graining steel cabinets, using 
the etched copper plate method. The 
type of grain we want to produce is 
for walnut and mahogany finishes. 
We would appreciate your advising us 
of any source whom we might be able 
to contact with reference to such au- 
tomatic graining.—N. Metal Furn. Co. 


See the American Richwood Products 
Co. advertisement which apears in 
every issue of this magazine (starting 
with Nov. 1945 issue).—Eb. 


Voice of Appreciation 


INDUSTRIAL FINISHING Magazine for 
the month of January contained many 
outstanding products in its advertising 
display pages. It is through the com- 
piling of statistics such as are em- 
bodied in this magazine that many fin- 
ishing organizations get a chance to 
see what is going on in other parts 
of the country and also what products 
are being offered for their use by man- 
ufacturers other than those with whom 
they deal regularly. 

There is a 2-fold reward in this 
magazine. First, many manufacturing 
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concerns use the products herein ad- 
vertised, and advertisers continue to 
place better and more informative ads, 
thereby increasing the service which 
INDUSTRIAL FINISHING magazine can 
provide to the industry. Why, I know 
the men in one firm furn to a certain 
ad—a beautiful feminine character— 
immediately upon receipt of the mag- 
azine. Their organization does around 
$4,000,000 worth of business annually. 
These men look over the book from 
cover to cover and then scan every 
article and item presented in it. This 
group of wide-awake finishing room 
men have found that through reading 
INDUSTRIAL FINISHING they have been 
able to make many cost-saving innova- 
tions in fimishing technique and ma- 
terial usage. A man is usually judged 
by the company he keeps. A finisher 
can be ug by the magazine he 
reads.—NORMAN ABRAMOVICE. 


Furniture Finishing 

We are informed that two or three 
years a your magazine carried a 
series of articles on the finishing of 
exposed wood parts for upholstered 
furniture. Are tear sheets or reprints 
of this series still available? We would 
like to get all or part of it.—H. Furn. 


An article in May 1942 issue may 
be the one you have in mind. We are 
sending tear sheets from our last 
ewe copy. No reprints are avail- 
able.—Ep. 


Offers Holland Chemist 
Back Magazines 


In the January issue, on pa 94, 
you quote from a letter from a tch 
Lacquer Co., written by a Mr. Ed. 
Vorstman, Tiel, Holland. 

I happen to have about 4 years’ 
issues of the American Chemical So- 
ciety's magazine (the war years) in 
good condition and it occurred to me 
that Mr. Vorstman might like to have 
them, or know of some dutch chemist 
that would like them. If you think he 
would, will you please send me his 
address and title, etc.. so I will be 
sure he stands a chance of getting the 
package?—JoHN W. NEE. 


Thank you for your generous offer. 
spa gre advising Mr. Vorstman about 


Conveyorized Finishing 
We are interested in securing the 
names and addresses of manufacturers 
who make overhead conveyor systems 
suitable for use in the manufacture 


and finishing of table-model radio 
cabinets. Any information you can 
give us will be very much appreci- 
ated.—S.M. Co. 


Manufacturers and engineers who 
can furnish what you want, advertise 
in every issue of this magazine.—Eb. 


Finishing Furniture on a 
Conveyor Line 


We have read with much interest, 
in the December number of INDUSTRIAL 
FINISHING, the article entitled, “Fin- 
ishing Furniture on a Conveyor Line”, 
written by Walter C. Anderson. 

For some time we have been con- 
sidering the installation of a conveyor 
line in our finishing room. We produce 
a little over 1000 units of case goods 
per week. 

We would like to know if Mr. Walter 
C. Anderson is a consulting engineer 
on these problems, and if so, could 
you give us his address, or ask him 
to write us? If Mr. Anderson happens 
to be tied up with one company, 
would you be in position to recom- 
mend some other consulting engineers, 
who would be familiar with finishing 
room problems, including the planning 
of a conveyorized layout for finishing 
furniture?—V. Furn. Co. 


Information supplied.—Eb. 


Fish Lure Painting 


Would you please put me in touch 
with the F.F. Co. (Jan. issue, pages 
96 and 98), who is having trouble in 
finishing fish lures? 

I do not know of a dipping ma- 
chine for fish baits, but it may be that 
IT can help them with their problem 
in finishing fish baits without a dip- 
ping machine. However, before I can 
suggest anything along this line I must 
have complete information in regard to 
their setup, and what type of plugs 
they are making.—J.N. 


Bowling Alley Lacquer 


In glancing over your April, 1945 
issue, we came across a letter pub- 
lished in the “Letters from Readers” 
column which was of great interest 
to us. It was initialed “S.S.” and in- 
quired whether = could supply in- 
formation regarding a bowling alley 
lacquer, with the correct formulation 
to follow certain specifications. 

In the past few years we have done 
a great deal of research work on the 
particular type of coatings they men- 
tion and we are now making a prod- 
uct for this purpose. If possible we 
would appreciate your forwarding us 
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may contact them.—Plastex Adhesive 
Products, Inc. 


Information furnished.—Eb. 


Who Knows “Ambroid?" 


We have a calling for 
“Ambroid” or yptol to be used as a 
sealing agent pa a certain assembly. 
Can you tell us what Ambroid is? Is 
it a type of lacquer, trade name prod- 
uct, or what? We would appreciate 
it very much if you could elig ten us 
on this subect.—A. Propucts 


These are obviously trade names— 
and probably indicate synthetic resins 
of some kind which are incorporated 
as ingredients in the formulation of 
certain synthetic or lacquer finishing 
materials. 

In looking over the 1944 and 1945 
Trade-Mark Directories of the Na- 
tional Paint, Varnish & Lacquer Asso- 
ciation, (1500 Rhode Island Ave., N. 
W., Washington, D. C.), we do not 
find the word “Ambroid”. However 
it may be misspelled or it may have 
been given to them after these di- 
rectories had gone to press. You might 
write them in reference to this. 

Regarding the word “Glyptol”’, we 
believe this should be “Glyptal’’. If so, 
it is an alkyd resin manufactured by 
General Electric Co., Schenectady 5, 


Referrin mn to “Ambroid”, you 
might obt e information you want 
by calling up some of the leading 
paint chemists in your city (Mil- 
waukee). They may recognize the 
name and be able to direct you to the 
firm that manufactures same.— 


Enthone, Inc., Succeeds 
Enthone Company 


Enthone, Inc., 442 Elm St., New 
Haven, Conn., has succeeded Enthone 
Co., manufacturers of plating equip- 
ment and supplies. The company was 
operating as a partnership and the 
corporation has assumed all assets, 
liabilities and goodwill. 

The officers of Enthone, Inc. are 
Walter R. Meyer, President; J. F. 
Buckman, Vice-President and Treas- 
urer and Clarence C. Helmle, 

Meyer has been actively associ- 
mm ‘with Enthone since 1942, and was 
formerly editor of “Metal Finishin 
Prior to that he spent seven years with 
the General Electric Co., Bridgeport, 
ag as electrochemist and metallur- 
is 


Mr. Buchman was associated with 
thone Co. since its founding and 


the name of this subscriber so that we 


has been actively engaged in the fin- 
ishing industry for the past 20 years. 

Mr. Helmle has been with the En- 
thone Co. since 1943 and preceding 
that time he spent 11 years with the 
General Electric Co., Bridgeport, Conn 
as chemical engineer. 


Dehn Becomes Sales Manager 
for Magnuson Products 


Mr. Edward Magnuson, President of 
The Magnuson Products Corp., manu- 
facturers of industrial cleaning com- 
pounds, announces the appointment of 
Mr. George W. Dehn as Sales Man- 

ager. Mr. Dehn has been connected 
with the cleaning, plating and finish- 
ing industry, having traveled through 
the Mid-West for the past 20 years, 
representing a large roaanufacturer of 
finishing materials. He will be located 
at the home office of The Magnuson 
Corp., 50 Court St., Brooklyn 


Stevens and Lord Join 
Zapon Sales Staff ; 


Appointment of Robert A. Stevens, 
jr., and Kenneth S. Lord to its ex- 
panded sales staff is announced by 
the Zapon Division of the Atlas Pow- 
der Co., Stamford, Conn. 

Mr. Stevens, who is assisting in the 
Stamford office of Zapon on sales 


work for the New England district, 


R. A. Stevens, Jr. Kenneth S. Lord 


was by the York, New 
Haven artford R. R. before joining 
the Army. 

Mr. Lord, a captain navigator in 
the Army Air Forces, who was dis- 
charged Oct. 1, 1945, has been as- 
signed to cover Eastern Pennsylvania 
as sales engineer. He was employed 
by abe before entering the Army 
n 
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SAVE 7/ME AT THE F/N/ISH 


USE LACQUER 


In today’s race for markets, lacquer finishes save hours—some- 
times days—in starting shipments on their way. Because lacquers 
air-dry quickly... require no baking . . . avoid pile-ups and congestion 
in the finishing room. 

Lacquers are not only easy to apply—they harden into durable, 
beautiful coatings that make industrial products most attractive. Now 
is the time to SHIFT TO LACQUER...ask any lacquer supplier. 


CSC makes no lacquers or thinners but csc } 
supplies solvents and plasticizers to 
manufacturers of protective coatings. al 
(COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS 
Corporation 


17 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Tumble Finishing 


Robert Boon’s article on “Tum- 
ble Finishing” (Jan. 1946 issue, 
pages 100, 102) is interesting and 
good. I regret that it was not ac- 
companied by a diagram giving 
dimensions of the octagon-shaped 
drum in which so much work was 
needlessly spoiled. It would be in- 
teresting also to have a sketch 
giving dimensions of the drum 
which he is now using so satis- 
factorily. 

I agree wholeheartedly with his 
suggestion that after the drum 
has revolved about ten minutes 
the contents should be examined to 
see what it looks like. That’s a 
sure way to learn. 

What does he mean by, “the 
right side” when he says, “ma- 
terial should always be added to 
the right side of the drum”? 

Successful tumbling is being 
done both in closed octagon and 
hexagon drums, and oblique or 
tilted conical barrels. The things 
that seem to cause trouble to many 
people in tumbling are the rela- 
tionship of shape of the piece, the 
amount of the load, the number of 
revolutions per minute, the body 
of the coating material and how 
quickly it “sets.” 

Mr. Boon’s article suggests that 


he observes his tumbling fre- 
quently and at stages. 
This procedure has had, no doubt, 
much to do with his success in 
tumbling —W.S.J. (Technician). 


What I mean by “the right side 
of the drum,” material should be 
added to the front of the tumbler, 
so that when it rotates to the 


right the material will spread 
evenly. 
In regard to the ount of the 


load, this is determined by the 
size of the drum. Drums can be 
made any size. It depends on the 
needs of the manufacturer. Also, 
I notice what you say regarding 
the shape of the piece to be tum- 
bled. This, of course, will depend 
on the knowledge of the foreman 
in charge. He will tell you if the 
part can be tumbled or not. One 
must have some practical experi- 
ence in this type of work. Many 
times I have seen parts that would 
not tumble in octagon or hexagon 
drums but they could be tumbled 
in Ronci or Barrett tumblers. 

On the question of the speed of 
drums, I would suggest about 50 
revolutions per minute. If the 
drum is going too fast, the ma- 
terial will not spread evenly. This 
you will notice when you stop the 
drum to see how your tumbling is 
going. In regard to materials, I 
explained this in my article.— 
RoBERT Boon. 


Decorating Metal 
Waste Baskets 


We make household waste bas- 
kets of sheet metal. They are oval 
(more properly elliptical) in shape 
instead of being perfectly round— 
and, of course, they are larger at 
the top than at the bottom. 

When we made the baskets of 
stiff paper, we pasted a colored 
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picture on one or both of the more 
nearly flat sides. Now that metal 
is again available, we have in mind 
stenciling a multi-color design or 
picture on the painted metal bas- 
kets. We want to do this with silk 
screen stencils but do not know 
how to arrange for screen stencil- 
ing the curved surfaces. Can you 
help us on this?—S. C. 


Editor’s Note: The following an- 
swer, along with illustrations, is 
submitted by Bert Zahn, a recog- 
nized authority on modern screen 
stenciling. 


Here we are confronted with a 
slightly curved surface. In the 
glass field silk-screen printing has 
been used for many years to print 
circular surfaces such as soft drink 
bottles, milk bottles, glasses, etc. 
This requires special machinery 
and equipment, and close register. 

The accompanying drawing 
marked Fig. 1 shows the basket 
in place in a section of the table 
that has been cut open to allow 
placing the basket under it. On 
the inside of the basket are arms 
which hold the basket in place 
while it is being processed. The 
screen is not hinged, but rides on 
upright rods, placed at each of 
the four corners. On each rod, 
between the bottom of the screen 
and the table, a soft flexible spring 
is used which will easily push 
dewn where the squeegee is run 
on to the one side of the screen, 
pushing the screen in contact with 
the basket; and, as the squeegee is 
run over the basket to the opposite 
side, that side will then be pushed 
down to come in contact with the 
basket. 

Rollers could also be used on the 
inside to turn the basket, but then 
the screen would have to move 
with the motion of the basket, the 
squeegee remaining stationery. 


Three suggested setups for screen 
stenciling the sides of oval shaped 
metal waste baskets. 


The drawing marked Fig. 2 
shows another method wherein a 
soft sponge rubber cushion is 
placed on the bottom of the screen, 
allowing the same action as men- 
tioned in the previous paragraph. 

In Fig. 3 you see still another 
method. Here the wood frame of 
the screen stencil is cut out to 
take up the curvature or shape of 
the basket. 

Registration for more than one 
color is obtained by using the seam 
on the side of the basket against 
a permanent stop or guide on the 
table—BertT ZAHN. 
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NU-SPEDE 


FINISHES 


HIGH QUALITY 


AT Low 


PRODUCTION COST 


Remarkable Lowe Brothers Finish 
Fills Many Finishing Requirements 


pan tnd to a wide variety of 


finishing needs and methods, Lowe 
Brothers Nu-Spede is an attractive 
high gloss, weather resisting finish 
for wood or metal. 

Lowe Brothers Nu-Spede, being 
available in a quality to meet 
different application and drying 
specifications, meets the finishin 
requirements of a great number o 

ucts. Trucks, farm equipment, 
awn furniture, playground and 
welding equipment, and many 
other products will take on a new 
sales appeal with Nu-Spede finish. 

Lowe Brothers Nu-Spede 
can be sprayed or brushed. 
It flows out evenly and 
smoothly. Air-dries, dust- 
free in 15 minutes—hard 


overnight. Nu-Spede can be baked 
in from 30 minutes at 200° to 1 
hour at 140°. 

Furthermore, Nu-Spede can be 
applied over Nu-Spede Primer, 

ter only 5 minutes of air-drying. 

his Lowe Brothers application 
method eliminates between-coat 
baking and greatly steps up pro- 
duction while lowering the cost of 
quality finishing. 


INDUSTRIAL SALES 
THE LOWE BROTHERS COMPANY 
DAYTON, OHIO 


Lowe Brothers 


FINISHES for Industry 
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Painting Black 
Bakelite White 


We would like to get any infor- 
mation you have available on 
painting Bakelite handles. We 
want to paint black handles white, 
and any information you can fur- 
nish us will be greatly appreciated. 
—G.T.Co. 


The Bakelite Corp., New York 
City, advises us that their “Viny- 
lite” vinyl chloride-acetate resins 
have been successfully employed 
for coating “Bakelite” surfaces. 
Finishes based on the “Vinylite” 
resins may be pigmented to give 
the desired color. 

The Bakelite Corp. is essentially 
a supplier of raw materials and 
furnishes the vinyl chloride-acetate 
resins, which are used for this ap- 
plication, only in powder form. 
They state further that a company 
in Chicago, Ill., has done consider- 
able work in formulating finishes 
for this type of application and 
suggest that you communicate with 
that concern for further informa- 
tion about their 

P. S. In a letter, we are giving 
you the name and address of the 
Chicago concern referred to by the 
Bakelite Corp.—Eb. 


Color Striping 
Croquet Sets 
We have just contracted to take 
over a defunct factory to complete 


a contract for making croquet sets. 
Our analysis indicates a lack of 


production line painting is the 
cause of a great deal of the 
trouble they have experienced. 
Could you recommend a manu- 
facturer or give us advice as to 
how to put six color stripes on 
goal posts, single stripes on mal- 


lets, and 1l-in. stripes on balls, 
either by a roller method or by the 
use of a spray gun? 

We are also interested in the 
proper conveyor and the use of the 
proper quick-drying lacquer or an 
infra-red drying process.—W.A.G. 


Manufacturers of these sets de- 
clare that this color striping is 
quite simple. Finished balls and 
stakes to be striped are rotated 
slowly in a lathe and the broad 
and narrow stripes are applied 
with a hand brush or a coating 
roller. The turnings can be quickly 
centered, clamped in position and 
then released by using hollow cone 
centers or something similar on 
both lathe centers.—Eb. 


Cleaning Insides of Used 
Steel Drums 


May I offer some added com- 
ment on the answer to E. Q. C.’s 
question on “Cleaning Insides of 
Used Steel Drums”, as published 
on page 108 of Feb. 1946 issue? 

Having been pitchforked into 
the design and operation of a plant 
for reclaiming used steel drums 
(55-gallon capacity) for the U. S. 
Air Forces and other service units 
early in the war, experience taught 
me a number of things which are 
somewhat at variance with the 
reply made by the editor. 

To obtain first-hand informa- 
tion as to what actually goes on 
inside a steel drum while it is 
being mechanically cleaned by 
chains, we picked out the worst 
specimens we could find, and cut 
a 6-in. “peep hole” in the upper 
end. Through this opening it was 
possible to check the scraping ac- 
tion of various types of chain, and 
to determine a number of optimum 


processing characteristics. The 
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ALAKA’S 


4 


RESEARCH LABS and NEW DEVELOPMENT LABS 


ARE EQUIPPED FOR 
A FAST ANSWER TO YOUR 


Finishing Problems 


OVER 10,000 
FINISHES HAVE SAVE TIME 


BY ALAKA “Onerect Finish” 


ELIMINATE GUESSWORK 
.-ALAKA’S “KNOW-HOW” 
IS AVAILABLE TO YOU. 


The same facilities that helped Alaka 
chemists solve some of the war's 
toughest finishing problems are now 
geared to give you the finish which is 
precisely best for your product. 
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LACQUER & CHEMICAL CORPORATION — FORTIETH ST. BROOKLYN 32, NY 
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same plan of cutting open an end 
of a drum, after subjecting it to 
what then was considered stan- 


. dard (7) cleaning processes, dem- 


onstrated the poor quality of clean- 
ing when a drum was turned end- 
over-end. 

We found that unless the drum 
was rotated on its axis as the end- 
over-end turning went on, the 
chain would not reach much of 
the area of both ends and sides 
of the unit. Likewise, unless the 
end-over-end turning was slow— 
say about 8 r. p. m. or less—the 
impact of the mass of chain fall- 
ing to the lower end tended to 
drive the links into the steel, and 
to force apart the junction of end 
and cylindrical portions. If the 
speed was increased to above 20- 
r. p. m., the number of “leakers” 
increased rapidly. 

Technique of Drum 
Rotation, With Chains 

To really clean the ends and 
side walls of the drum, and also 
to insure removal of material with- 
in the rounded or bulged area of 
the “hoops”, it was necessary to 
rotate the drum around its axis, 
at the same time tilting it so that 
the chain would reach all of the 
surface of one end; and then, af- 
ter that was scoured, to reverse 
the tilt so that the chain scraped 
the opposite end. For this opera- 
tion, of course, both bungs were 
set in fairly tight to avoid loss 
of our cleaning solution. 

The cleaning chains were used 
with some type of commercial sol- 
vent—usually hot—this being put 
into each drum along with the 
length of chain; the unit was then 
rotated. If a hot solution were 
indicated, we learned that the ef- 
fectiveness of its cleansing action 
was considerably stepped up if the 
drum were also heated before the 
cleaning job was started. 


Since the drums were to be 
cleaned exteriorly as well as in- 
side, we worked out a combina- 
tion filling and scrubbing unit 
which enabled a large part of the 
cleaning to be done simultaneously, 
inside and outside. The drums, 
first emptied of any liquid contents 
which might still remain, were 
given a leak test, by being charg- 
ed with compressed air, and then 
rotated in a bath of strong soap 
solution. Care was taken to 
check both chimes and the entire 
end area of each drum, so that any 
leak might be indicated by the 
formation of bubbles. The air 
was then bled off, and two clean- 
ing chains were put ir.to each drum 
through the 2-in. bung hole. 

The drum, with chains inside 
and both plugs out, was then roll- 
ed into the vat of hot (200° F.) 
solution, being brought to rest on 
a platform which allowed the drum 
to fill to a specified height with 
solution when either opening was 
rotated to come below liquid level. 
The bungs were then screwed in 
tightly, and the drum was revolv- 
ed around its axis as it progressed 
through the cleaning vat. This 
rotation—at a speed adjusted to 
keep the chain sliding around 
within the drum instead of bunch- 
ing and falling—worked loose most 
of the material around the sides of 
the drum and this, if the contamin- 
ation were heavy, was drained out 
while still in the vat. In this case 
new solution was added in a second 
vat or through a hose, and the 
drum was then placed on a mach- 
ine which rotated it at an angle 
suitable to give distribution of the 
chain’s scraping action across the 
entire surface of the head. 

Add Acid to Clean Rust; 
Then Neutralize it 


Where the drums to be reclaim- 
ed were rusted on the inside, and 
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Vitra Carlite—the quick bake synthetic enamel. 
Franzite—an air dry or quick low bake synthetic 


enamel. 
Rip-Pis—the superior black wrinkle finishes. 
No. 916 Black Crystal—the real sparkle finish. 
The Hilo Synthetic Sheet Metal Finishes for roller 


coat application. 


Ready Mixed Aluminum dip and spray, air dry 


All of the above Hilo 

Protective Coatings are now 

available again for civilian use. As in the pre-war past, they 

live up to the old-established Hilo tradition of making fine 
products of the best materials obtainable. 


A trial lot of 10 gallons of any of these Hilo 
favorites will be sent on approval. — 


HILO VARNISH CORPORATION 
42-60 Stewart Avenue. Brooklyn 6. N.Y. 
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if they were destined to be filled 
with such materials as aviation 
gasoline after reconditioning, the 
action of the chain could be ac- 
celerated by using an acid and 
thus, in effect, subjecting the in- 
terior to a combination of pickling 
and scraping. Of course, after 
using acid, it was necessary to 
give the drum an inside rinse of 
a neutralizing solution and then, 
if the contents were to be petro- 
leum products, to inhibit further 
corrosion with a fine mist spray 
of volatile oil. A measured a- 
mount of oil was admitted to the 
spray unit and spraying action 
was miaintained until the unit 
“broke air”. 


The various makers of indus- 
trial cleaners have sufficient back- 
ground to be able to specify the 
type of product which will work 
most effectively to remove any 
given contaminent within a drum. 
But in using any of these clean- 
ers, it is necessary to allow more 
than the specified reaction time 
when working within a drum. If 
a certain cleaner will remove a 
coating from a flat surface in a 
certain number of minutes, that 
time must at least be doubled to 
insure softening and removal of 
the accumulation of material which 
forms in the recess at the junction 
of drum head and side wall. This 
narrow crack or cranny will hold 
enough material to off-grade the 
refill or, in the case of food pro- 
ducts, to impart disagreeable taste 
or odor, in addition to possible dis- 
coloration. 


As far as cleaning chains go, 
more important than the scraping 
action of any specially formed sur- 
faces or angles is the amount of 
care which has been expended in 
designing a non-fouling unit. It 
is astonishing how thoroughly a 


trace chain, for instance, can tie 
itself into hard knots while being 
revolved around inside a tilted 
drum. And the untying of these 
knots, with a pair of “feelers” op- 
erated through the bung hole con- 
sumes enough time to easily make 
the difference between profit and 
loss on the contract price of clean- 
ing a drum. 


We discovered that a _ chain 
dropped into a drum was four 
times as likely to knot as one in- 
serted into the 2-in. opening while 
the drum was inclined at an angle 
of about 45° from the vertical. 
We also learned that two short 
chains were less likely to become 
knotted than a single long chain. 


Removal of the chains was also 
speeded up by welding a special 
bridge inside the end links so that 
they could readily be identified and 
hooked for withdrawal by the spec- 
ially formed hooks used for this 
purpose. Although some engineers 
advocate the use of chain with 
special cutting or scraping edges 
formed on the ends of the links, 
our experience shows that any 
gain in cleaning time obtained 
through such means is more than 
lost by the increase in time requir- 
ed to untangle the knots formed 
through the interlocking of these 
special surfaces. 


During the time of the various 
contracts processed through the 
plant we tested, cleaned and re- 
conditioned more than a quarter of 
a million drums, mostly in 14 and 
16-gauge, though a few 18-gauge 
units were processed. We were 
still experimenting when the con- 
tracts were terminated, but were 
able to show marked gain in speed 
and quality of work as a result 
of the steps which I have out- 
lined.—ELTON STERRETT. 
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Industrial Humidifying Unit 


The new Industrial Humidifying 
Unit produced by Spraying Sys- 
tems Co., 4017 W. Lake St., 
Chicago 24, Ill., introduces a depar- 
ture from conventional methods in 
that the entire, compact unit is de- 
livered ready for installation. It 
produces a finely atomized humidi- 
fying spray, is highly efficient, and 
is unusually low in cost. 

Made in two or 4-nozzle units, 
with humidistat control, nozzles 
can be set at various angles to 
increase efficiency of moisture dis- 
tribution. Siphon type humidify- 
ing nozzles are used which utilize 
compressed air, mixed externally, 


A complete 2-nozzle humidifying unit. 


producing an _ exceedingly fine, 
round (full cone) spray. 

For detailed information on 
Spraying Systems nozzles and re- 
lated equipment, write for Catalog 
No. 22. This reference catalog 
lists thousands of nozzle types and 
sizes for industria! applications. 


Flexible Baking Enamel 


“Porciflex” is a high grade, un- 
usually flexible baking enamel, an- 
nounced recently by the H. V. 
Walker Co., Elizabeth, N. J. 

Appiied by spray, roller-coating 
machine, or. by dipping, Porciflex 
is baked at schedules from one 
minute at 450° F. for®sheet metal 
to 15 minutes at 275° F. for other 
types of work. It is also well 
adapted to infra-red baking. This 
fast drying quality of Porciflex en- 
ables a finishing department to 
spray continuously and thus step 
up daily output by an appreciable 
percentage. 

Available in clear, black, white 
and all colors, it makes an at- 
tractive appearance wherever used. 
White Porciflex has a minimum 
tendency to yellow with age, an 
important factor in household fix- 
tures. Porciflex has an _ infinite 
adaptability, due to its unusually 
flexible make-up. It will not crack 
or flake when struck, and will not 
peel off under normal conditions. 


New Protective Coating 
Solves Corrosion Problems 


A new protective coating highly 
resistant to acids, alkalies, chlor- 
ides, oils, brine, oxygen, gasoline 
and alcohol solutions, called ‘‘Co- 
toid,” has been developed by the 
Lithgow Corp., 333 W. 40th Place, 
Chicago 9, Ill. This is a recently 
developed formula based on syn- 
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thetic resin—a thermo-plastic—in 
which its low water absorption and 
inert properties inhibit corrosion. 
The application of “Cotoid” re- 
sults in a tough, hard, elastic fin- 
ish, which after air drying or force 
drying, is tasteless and odorless. 
It has been found practicable for 
protecting walls, wood or steel 
structural work, in food processing 
plants, wineries, breweries and 
paper mills. It can be used for 
coating inside and outside surfaces 
of concrete, steel or wooden tanks 
used for corrosive solutions, brines 
and alkalies. It has been labora- 
tory tested and approved for use 
with a wide range of acids, gaso- 
line, sour crudes, and lye solutions. 
“Cotoid” will withstand a maxi- 
mum temperature in air or vapor 
of 220° F.- Maximum sumerged 
temperatures approach 150° F. It 
will not crack under temperatures 
as low as 20° below zero F. 
Application by spraying is re- 
commended. It can be applied by 
dipping, flowing or roller coat- 
ing. A specially prepared “Cotoid” 
for baking-on process is available. 


First Aid Kit 

The new Finger-tip First Aid 
Kit has a number of exclusive fea- 
tures that recommend it to fac- 
tories and places where groups of 
people are working. “Unit” pack- 
ages of dressings and medication 
for ordinary emergencies are all 
grouped together where they are 
in full view for instant selection. 
“Bulk” surgical dressings and 
medication for larger injuries are 
together, also in full view. 

The rubber-gasketed steel case 
is dust-proof and moisture-proof, 
with an ingeniously designed in- 
terior that prevents items from 
falling out of place. Shelves are 
undercut and there is space be- 


tween them so that even stubby 
fingers can remove any item at 
once. There are no drawers to 
rummage through. Even the vari- 
sized adhesive tape is mounted on 
a built-in axle. All materials meet 
specifications of the U. S. Bureau 
of Standards and the U. S. P. 
Materials may be ordered sepa- 
rately to keep the case adequately 
filled. Wall brackets, carrying 
handle, spring locks and ample 
work shelf help to make this 12- 
lb. steel-eased kit adaptable to al- 
most every need. No. 5 Finger-Tip 
Kit is manufactured by Medical 
Supply Co., 75 W. Van Buren St., 


Chicago 5, Ill. 9 


Roxa e Flexible 
Metal Finishes 


Some characteristics of Roxa- 
prene chlorinated rubber base fin- 
ishes for metal are as follows: 

Fast setting; films are out of 
dust in lacquer time; dry enough 
to tape in six hours. Air-dry syn- 
thetic production schedules are 
greatly shortened. 

Versatile; the same enamels air- 
dry or bake (1 hour at 180° F., or 
30 minutes at 250° F. are typical 
schedules) . 

Flexible; they may be drawn 
and formed into bottle caps and 
jar caps. 

Permanent in .adhesion; films 
over two years old may be bent 
double without cracking. 

Free flowing; they roller-coat 
and dip without silking or sagging. 

Alcohol resistant; 24 hours’ im- 
mersion in pure spirits will not 
soften the film. 

Salt-spray resistant; films have 
withstood 6000 hours’ continuous 
exposure to 5% calcium chloride 
spray. 

Chemical resistant; special for- 
mulations withstand constant im- 
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Ceaseless Vigilance Produces Industrial 
Whites of Uniform High Quality! 


ANUFACTURING precision is es- 
sential in the formulation of 

industrial white finishes for use on 
household appliances. 
They must retain their hardness under 
baking. They must be smooth and of 
a desired opacity. They must retain 
their initial gloss and their color. They 
must resist —pu and humidity and 
adhere well. 
Pittsburgh Industrial Whites can be 
relied upon to deliver these charac- 
teristics in desired measure. They are 
constantly and scientifically scruti- 


Detroit, 


nized both in their formulation and 
performance in service. 

There is no better proof that these 
coatings measure up to rigid sta 

of excellence than their continued use 


-by many leaders in the home ap- 


Ask us for enlightening facts and fig- 
ures on Pittsburgh Industrial Finishes 
for your needs. They may help 
to save you time and money! 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY, Industrial Paint Eivtsien, 
Pa. Wis.; Newark, N. J.; Houston, 
Ore. Ditzler Color Division, 


‘arnish Co., Dayton, 
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mersion in, and exposure to con- 
tinuous spray of corrosive liquids 
for 600 hours without failure. 

Alkali resistant; they eliminate 
“burning” or blistering when ap- 
plied over alkaline surfaces. 

Roxaprene coatings are products 
of Roxalin Flexible Finishes, Inc., 
Elizabeth F, N. J. 


Hand Truck for Drums 


The new “Handy” steel aill- 
welded truck is especially adapta- 
ble for operation in narrow aisles 
and for picking loads in close quar- 


This steel truck has bronze bearings 
and molded rubber tires 


ters. It is manufactured by The 
Schmidgall Mfg. Co., 307 Cass St., 
Peoria 2, Ill. 

This truck is designed for han- 
dling barrels, kegs, sacked ma- 
terial, boxes or crates. Balanced 
design places load on the wheels, 
not on the trucker. Single handle 
makes possible the handling of 
bulky, heavy loads with one hand. 


Optimus Announces New 
Floor Cleaner 


Optimus Floor Cleaner No. 1F10 
is announced by Optimus Deter- 
gents Co., 208 Church St., Mata- 
wan, N.J. This product is a heavy 
duty floor cleaning compound, es- 
pecially compounded for use on ce- 
ment, Terazzo or tile floors. 

Although effective in removing 
oil, grease and other dirts from the 
surface, this material does not 
harm the finish in any way. In 
fact, regular washings with Opti- 
mus Floor Cleaner helps to keep 
floors in good condition, makes 
them less porous, prevents them 
from dusting, keeps them whiter 
and cleaner. 

Optimus Floor Cleaner is a base 
from which a liquid floor cleaner 
can be made, or it can be applied 
to the surface directly, and then 
rinsed off. Used in lower concen- 
trations, it is effective in industrial 
floor scrubbing machines. Avail- 
able in 150-lb. and 500-lb. con- 
tainers. 


Cigarette-Burnproof Panels of 
Hardwood Exhibited 


New frontiers for old and new 
wood products were recently dem- 
onstrated to 150 men and women 
at a meeting of the Washington 
Chapter of the American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers. The meet- 
ing was held at the wood products 
development shop and wood chem- 
istry laboratory of the Timber 
Engineering Co., Washington, D. C. 

Autoclaves for impregnating 
wood, using the full-cell method of 
vacuum and pressure, and the 
chemical bending of wood using 
methylolurea impregnated magno- 
lia and elm, were demonstrated by 
Robert Blumenstein. 

Demonstrations of hardwood 
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theories don’t work 
anymore 


The new industrial age is practical and demands facts. 
What materials work? 
What will give you results? 

« STILLE-YOUNG FINISHING MATERIALS 
LACQUERS, FILLERS, SEALERS, STAINS, ENAMELS 
help to supply the answer. 


An inquiry on your letterhead will receive immediate attention. 


a LACQUERS - PAINTS STAINS 
+ ENAMELS + VARNISHES - Chicaga 14 
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toughness were carried on by 
Charles Hoffman, wood technolo- 
gist. 

Production of waterproof, cigar- 
ette-burnproof wood panels with a 
hydraulic hot plate press, were 
exhibited by Herman Knauer, shop 
mechanic. 

Demonstrations of the turning 
qualities of methylolurea treated 
and dyed wood were made by C. V. 
Harlan, wood turner, whose ex- 
pertly turned ash trays and pow- 
der boxes were given to guests. 


Industrial Washing Machine 


A new engineering achievement 
in the industrial washing field is 
manufactured by the Industrial 
Washing Machine Corp. of New 
Brunswick, N. J. This new cab- 
inet-contained model, designated as 
RBM, is adaptable to a variety of 
metal washing purposes. It quickly, 
efficiently and thoroughly washes 
and rinses assorted parts up to 
36-in. in diameter and 30-in. high. 
The RBM is compactly designed to 
conserve valuable shop space and 
is completely automatic in opera- 
tion. This time-saving feature 
eliminates the necessity of con- 
stant attendance, and frees the op- 
erator for interim duties. 


Products of Tomorrow 
Exposition Cancelled 


Due to the uncertainty of products 
and delivery schedules of vast numbers 
of the nation’s leading manufacturers 
the Products of Tomorrow BHxposition, 
scheduled to open at the Chic 
Coliseum April 27th, has been indefi- 
nitely postponed. 

The national production outlook is 
so clouded that the majority of manu- 
facturers who originally planned to 
display their postwar p ucts now 


consider it inadvisable to participate 
bits 


public un they are 
more certain of their future capacity 
for delivery. 


Luster Sealed Finish 
for Aluminum 


Locks of aluminum are now in 
production at Schlage Lock Co. to 
lead off the parade of new ma- 
terials in the building field. The 
aluminum used in these locks is 
treated by the. Schlage Luster 
Sealed process, by which they are 
given an extremely hard surface 
highly resistant to tarnishing, 
staining, and the corrosive effects 
of weathering. They can be in- 
stalled anywhere, in either interior 
or exterior locations, with com- 
plete confidence that they will re- 
tain indefinitely a distinctive satin 
silver appearance. 

This new development in hard- 
ware opens many new fields for 
architectural application of alumi- 
num. Aluminum as a material for 
trim and building accessories is be- 
coming increasingly popular, and 
with refinements of finishing now 
possible, it is expected that this 
metal will enjoy much wider use. 
Luster sealed locks will be in com- 
plete harmony with this trend, be- 
sides affording a beautiful neutral 
trim to blend with any type of 
decoration. 

The Schlage Luster Sealed pro- 
cess is an adaptation of the Alumi- 
lite process, developed by the 
Aluminum Co. of America for pro- 
ducing extremely hard, corrosion- 
resistant surfaces on aluminum. 
To achieve this finish, aluminum 
for lock trim is treated anodically 
in a suitable electrolyte so as to 
secure a dense, adherent coating of 
aluminum oxide. The aluminum 
oxide which forms the finish is 
integral with the surface of the 
parent metal; it cannot peel, as 
plated metals, nor is there any pro- 
tective lacquer or other covering to 
scratch or wear off. 

In overcoming production ob- 
stacles to produce a lock that will 
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he Lid's Off! 
ALUMCOTE 


Series of Protective Coatings 


atson-Standard's postwar aluminum 


finishes, incorporating 
the latest war proved scientific advances in the field of 
organic protective coatings, are now available. 
Brilliant, smooth aluminum finishes on steel, tinplates and 
many other surfaces are now made possible with this versa- 
tile series. Write today for a copy of the Alumcote Technical 
Data Folder. 


THE WaTson-STANDARD Co. 


Manufacturers of 
PAINTS + VARNISHES + INDUSTRIAL 
FINISHES AND LITHOGRAPH COATINGS Prescription 
finishes 


FACTORY AND GENERAL OFFICES: 
PITTSBURGH, PA. - WAREHOUSES: 
BOSTON , BUFFALO, DETROIT, NEW YORK 
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not tarnish or stain under any 
normal usage, the Schlage Lock 
Co. has contributed a new lock 
finish to enchance the homes and 
buildings soon to be built with 
materials improved or developed 
during the war years. 


Flexible Abrasive Disc for 
Smoothing Metal 


Greater economy, increased pro- 
duction, and reduction in opera- 
tional hazards are reported for 
the Pekay Flex-Disc, an improved 
type of abrasive dise for grinding 
and smoothing metal with portable 
sanding units. Departing from the 
conventional form of a single layer 
of abrasive particles on cloth or 
paper, the New York Grinding 
Wheel Corp., 623 Bergen St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., has produced a 
modernized disc which combines 
greater tensile strength, a wider 
range of compound mixtures and 
abrasives, augmented durability, 
and reduction in the number of op- 
perations. 

A homogeneous, flexible mass of 
great strength is produced by cur- 
ing together three layers of ma- 
terials—a bonded cutting layer, a 
cloth layer, and a fibre disc. A 
tough resilient rubber compound 
is used to bond the abrasive parti- 
cles, producing a bonded layer %- 
in. or more in thickness of grit. 
The second layer is a cloth of 
high tensile strength, the third a 
several-ply tough fibre material. 
The three layers are held together 
by a tough resilient cement. 


The Pekay Flex-Disc is available 
with the leading edge elevated, so 
that a thicker layer of cutting ma- 
terial is supplied at the point of 
maximum wear. Discs with grits 
on-both sides for grinding in slots 
and grooves can be produced. 


Simultaneous roughing and fin- 
ishing operations, in many cases, 
by a single dise of this new type 
are reported. For example, it has 
been found that the double oper- 
ation involving a 36-grit single 
layer dise followed by an 80 grit 
disc can be accomplished by a 
single bonded-layer 46-grit Pekay 
Flex-Dise. A similar improvement 
was noted in some forms of butt 
welding of stainless and carbon 
steel. Previously the rough weld 
was de-burred with a resinoid bond- 
ed wheel and finished with an 80- 
grit conventional paper disc. The 
combined operation was performed, 
with a superior finish, by a single 
ER46-L-93 Pekay Flex-Disc. 
These improved abrasive discs 
are manufactured in any diameter 
up to and including 18-in. Any de- 
sired bore can be furnished. The 
standard thickness is 5/82-in. 
Thicker discs can be supplied. 


Kelite Paint Remover 


A new, remarkably fast, non- 
inflammable paint remover has 
been made available by Kelite 
Products, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif, 
makers of industrial cleaning com- 
pounds. This new material is safe 
on any metal or hardwood surface 
and provides the speedy removal! of 
all types of paint and enamel. It 
is packed in 5, 15, or 55-gallon 
containers. 


Probably the outstanding quality 
of Kelite N.F. Remover is its amaz- 
ing speed. Preparatory tests, as 
well as recent reports have em- 
phasized this. As many as eight 
coats of paint can be penetrated, 
loosened and removed in one step, 
taking no longer than 30 minutes. 
Unusual cases have been reported 
where 22 coats were removed in 
three such steps. Complete re- 
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ONTINUOUS 
ERFORMANCE 


“FOR ALL METAL FINISHING SYSTEMS 
From your Presses and Grinders to your 


a METAL PARTS WASHERS AND 
RUST - PROOFING MACHINES 


OVENS CQUIPPED WITH THE LATEST 
OLS AND SAFETY DEVICES. 


Each playing an important part in eliminating 
hazards to obtain the Utmost Efficiency and 


EVERY JOB 
ENGINEERED 
TO THE LAST 


PETERS-DALTON /ncorvoreted 


RYAN ROAD + DETROIT 12, MICHIGAN 


bad “al COLLECTORS AND SPRAY BOOTHS — INDUSTRIAL OVENS WASHERS AND VENTILATING SYSTEMS 
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moval of one or two coats can be 

accomplished in-10 minutes. Re- 
moval after penetration is easy, in 
. that paint or enamel can be sheeted 
off by a pressure rinse. 


New Machine Cleans 
Metal Parts 


’ The Equipment Division of the 
Magnus Chemical Co., Inc., Gar- 
wood, N. J., announces a new small 
machine for cleaning metal parts 
in production. It is especially suited 
for metal working shops whose 
volume of parts to be cleaned does 
not warrant the installation of 
expensive, fully automatic cleaning 
equipment. 

Magnus Aja-Dip, Jr. Cleaning 
Machine is used in metal working 
plants for the complete removal of 
all cutting oil and chips, buffing 
compounds, smut, abrasives or any 
other deposits resulting from 
stamping, drawing, cutting, grind- 
ing, burnishing or other operations. 
Parts are handled in batches of 30 
to 75-Ibs., depending upon the mod- 
el of the machine. One full batch 
of parts can be handled every two 
or three minutes. 

The Magnus Aja-Dip, Jr. cleans 
by agitation. The parts to be 
cleaned are vigorously agitated up 
and down, 72 times a minute, in 
the cleaning solution. Agitation, 
plus the action of the cleaning 
solution, “shears” the dirty de- 
posits from all surfaces of the 
parts. 

The Magnus Aja-Dip, Jr. can be 
used with any type cleaning com- 
pound, alkaline, petroleum spirits, 
emulsifying agents and chlorin- 
ated solvents. It may be used with 
hot or cold solutions. If heated, 
heating may be by either electricity 


or gas. 
The Magnus Aja-Dip, Jr. is 


available in two sizes. Either of the 
two models can be supplied with 
built-in rinse compartments which 
may also have the agitation fea- 
ture if desired. 

Magnus Bulletin No. 200-AJ 
completely describes the Aja-Dip, 
Jr. Cleaning Machine. 


Paratex Paint for 
Concrete, Steel 


Lime is present in every concrete 
surface. It is a basic element of 
Portland cement. Lime is also 
present in some types of brick and 
in the mortar used for cementing 
the brick. The lime itself is harm- 
less enough until contact with 
moisture. Moisture and lime are 
very active chemically and have, 
therefore, usually contrived to ruin 
paint, especially paint on grade or 
below-grade, cement floors. 

The substitution of a rubber- 
type base in paint instead of the 
customary oleo-resinous base was 
quite a revolutionary. step. Vege- 
table oils react with lime and 
moisture to form a soapy mess. 
Rubber resin in paint does not 
form a soap with lime. For this 
reason Paratex floor paint repre- 
sents an advance in the concrete 
floor paint field. It is now possible 
to paint a concrete basement or 
outdoor porch floor without the 
hazard of the paint powdering off. 

During the war, due to the cur- 
tailment of rubber products, it was 
not possible to make Paratex rub- 
ber-base paint. Now, however, 
chlorinated rubber supplies are 
back and Truscon Paratex concrete 
floor coating is again available. 

Paratex is also adaptable to steel 
protection. Steel, because of its 
great susceptibility to rusting, 
needs the highly waterproof quali- 
ties of the rubber resin in Paratex 
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All through the war, SEA-LAC fin- 
ishes were called on for all kinds of 
service. As specialists, we had the 
know-how to make good . . Now, 
with our war-gained findings, we 
offer for peacetime purposes im- 
proved finishes for every coating 
purpose . . Tell us your need and 
learn how we can serve you. 
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and its high resistance to chemical 
change. For these reasons, Para- 
tex is effective m protecting iron 
and steel from rusting. It is a 
product of Truscon Laboratories, 
Inc., Caniff and Grand Trunk R. 
R., Detroit, 11, Mich. 


L. S. Knouse, Sales Manager 
of Stanley Chemical Co. 


The Stanley Chemical Co., East Ber- 
lin, Conn., announces the appointment 
of Mr. L. S. Knouse as Sales Manager, 
with complete responsibility for the 
sale of all industrial coatings. 

Mr. Knouse graduated from Po- 
mona College, Claremont, Calif., in 
1929 and immediately became associ- 
ated with The Stanley Works, New 
Britain, Conn. After working in the 
Shipping Department for a short time 
he entered the Cost Department. In 
1931 he became a member of the Sales 
and Marketing Research Division, and 
shortly thereafter became Sales Re- 
search Manager. In this position he 
traveled extensively, contacting a wide 
variety of companies determining the 
marketability of proposed as well as 
old products. 

In 1939 Mr. Knouse was made Sales 
Manager of one of the affiliated com- 
panies of The Stanley Works and did 
an outstanding job. 

In 1941 he returned to the Ordnance 
Hardware Sales Division of The Stan- 
ley Works where he was responsible 
for the scheduling sale of certain small 
arms ammunition requirements. Fol- 
lowing the termination of the war, he 
had charge of the disposition of gov- 
ernment owned inventories of equip- 
ment and parts. 


Maas & Waldstein Co. Train- 
ing Program for Service Men 


An intensive three months’ training 
program, designed to furnish opportun- 
ities for advancement to former em- 
ployees returned from military service, 
has been initiated by Maas & Wald- 
stein Co., Newark, N.J., manufacturers 
of iridustrial finishes. 

The program, which was conceived 
and launched by Gustave Klinkenstein, 
vice-president of Maas Waldstein, 
stresses sales training. It begins in 
the company’s laboratories, where the 
trainee learns from experienced chem- 
ists about the processes involved in 
the manufacture of lacquers and syn- 
thetic enamels and the principles of 
color = roduct finishing. 
After he has n given these funda- 


mentals, the trainee goes on to office 
and field experience, under the direc- 
tion of technical service and sales 
engineers. 


Schaefer Varnish Co. Puts On 
More Salesmen 


Mr. T. F. McGuire, president of the 
Schaefer Varnish Co., announces that 
Mr. Marvin L. Hoover, of Salamanca, 
N. Y., has joined the Schaefer Varnish 
Co. sales organization. Mr. Hoover was 
formerly superintendent of finishing 
for the Jamestown Table Co., and is 
doing sales and service work for the 
Schaefer Varnish Co. in the East. He 
is also assisting their eastern repre- 
sentatives, Mr. Frank Chichester and 
Mr. H. ’. Vaughn, who are well 
known to New York and Pennsylvania 
manufacturers. 

In the Carolinas, Mr. W. B. Colbert, 
formerly superintendent of finishing 
for the Hickory Chair Mfg. Co., has 

ined the Schaefer staff and is assist- 
ng Mr. Oscar A. Yokes their repre- 
sentative down that way. 


Direct Trade Sales for 
American-Marietta Co. 


Martin J. Monahan has been named 
technical director of all trade sales 
divisions of the American-Marietta Co., 
according to an announcement by 
Grover M. Hermann, president. A 


member of the technical staff since 
1929, Monahan will be responsible for 
the coordination and standardization 
of the trade sales items of the va- 
rious A-M plants. Monahan, who is 
located at the Kankakee, IIl. plant, 
is a graduate of Newark Engineering 
College, receiving his B.S. degree in 
Chemical Engineering in 1926 and CH. 
E. degree in 1 > 


M. J. Monahan, 
technical director 
of trade sales, 
for American- 
Marietta Co. 
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WEAR MASTER FINISHES 
stand for 
<— HIGH QUALITY FINISHING 


WEAR MASTER Finishes do triple duty . . . As a stimulant to lagging 
production schedules with their excellent working qualities, a customer- 
getter for your product with their richness and beauty, and a customer- 
holder with their durable, long-wearing protective qualities. 


WEAR MASTER 
LACQUER SEALER No. 1999 


Excellent sanding qualities. Forms a perfect 
bond for succeeding coats and contributes to a film 
of lasting beauty. 


WEAR MASTER 
TOP COAT LACQUER No. 2002 


A high solids top coat lacquer with exceptional 
cold check resistance. Good build and flow makes 
this lacquer outstanding for quality furniture fin- 
ishing. Available in gloss or dull sheen. 


S-Il-P CLEEN-UP POLISH 
Whisks away dust, dirt, finger prints and rub- 
bing compound. All this, our friend Digby adds, 
without fuss, bother or hard rubbing! 


| 
TRIAL SAMPLES | 


| of these products are availa- 
| ble on request. The properties 
of WEAR MASTER Lacquer 
| and Lacquer Sealer may be al- 
tered to meet your specific re- 
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Plastics Book Free 


A new 24-page booklet contains in- 
teresting information and many at- 
tractive pictures, all of which have 
to do with Bakelite py! plas- 
tics and varnishes. Page size is 8%x 
ll-in. For a free copy, write Bakelite 
Corp., 30 B. 42nd St., New York 17. 


Cleaning Data Sheet 
Offered Free 


MacDermid Incorporated, Waterbury 
88, Conn., has recently published a 
data sheet on a new p uct for the 
electrocleaning of copper buffed ar- 
ticles _— to any finishing operation. 
This ta sheet gives Syosest cleaning 
cycles for the- proper cleaning of any 
copper coated article. 


Catalog of Beoks 


A new one of technical books has 


Brooklyn 2, N.Y. This catalog includes 
the latest books on chemistry, ~~ 
science, technology, medicine, foods, 
formularies, drugs and cosmetics, en- 
neering, metals, technical dictionar- 
es, bui construction, etc. 


Chemical-Resistant Paint 


Complete information on the new 
“Pen-Kote 5600" chemical-resistant 
maintenance paint is given in an il- 
lustrated 4-page bulletin announced 
Chemical Products Co. 

fle Road, Van Dyke (De: 


 aeeattens of typical jobs show 
how this quick-drying, odorless protec- 
tive coating is readily applied to 


heated, wet, and porous surfaces of 
all kjnds. Unretouched photographs of 
test strips demonstrate the protection 
provided by a single coat of Pen-Kote 
500 against hot acids, alkalis and 
water. Other distinctive features are 
explained in detail. 


Federal Specification for 
Paint Oils 


Seven typewritten pages on the sub- 
lect: “Proposed Federal Specification 
or Oil: 7 Heat-Polymer ized 
(for) Paints, Varnishes re amels”, 
has been prepared by E. F. Hickson, 
Chairman of Technical Committee on 
Paints & Varnishes, Federal Specifica- 
tions Board, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, National Bureau of Standards, 
Washington, D. C. 

This draft was prepared after car- 
rying out laboratory examinations of 
samples of oils received 
from producers. pies of the draft 
are available for Gietribution. 


Sanding Booklet Free 


A new booklet that explains the 
merits of the oe * 1000 portable 
electric sander can obtained by 

writing to Sterling Tool Products Co., 
365A. Ohio St., icago 11, Til. 


How to Use Masking Tape 


No. 4 issue of “Industrial Review", 
as now published by Industrial Tape 
Corp., New Brunswick, N. J., contains 
16 pages 8%x11-in. which describe and 
illustrate the how, why, when and 
where of using various industrial tapes 
including masking tape. Here is some- 
thing so instructive, authoritative and 
up-to-the-minute that every user of 
— or finishing materials should 

ave a copy. 


Standard Color Designation 


General Printing Ink Co., Division of 
Sun Chemical Corp. has issued a 16- 
page booklet in which is presented a 
visual interpretation of the Inter So- 
ciety Color Council-National Bureau 
Standards method of Color Designation. 

It is a well known fact that there is 
vital need for uniform methods and 
standards in color measurement and 
specification. In recognition of this 
need, the simple use of everyday 
words as a key to color appearances 
was the objective of the ISCC-NBS 
method described in this booklet. The 
text is amply illustrated and so writ- 
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LACQUERS ENAMELS SEALERS PRIMERS SYNTHETICS 
SHELLAC FILLERS SUPPLIES STAINS VARNISHES 


SPEED UP PRODUCTION 
WITH 
NEW PERIOD LACQUERS 


High labor costs have compelled many manu- 
facturers to improve production procedure, 
speed up schedules and reduce man hours per 


unit of production. New Period Lacquers have 
been developed and formulated to meet the 
most exacting requirements of fast modern pro- 
duction schedules. 

The complete New Period line includes seal- 
ers, gloss, semi-gloss, clear and pigmented lac- 
quers. They are formulated for various methods 
of application and for any production setup. 

A production sample will convince you of its 
superiority. 


Our complete line of New Period finishes 
and our laboratory facilities are at your 
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ten that the reader can easily grasp 
the relationship between wo and 
color forms. 

It is easy to understand that as the 
acceptance of this method becomes 
widespread, America will eventually 
have a practical language for color. 

A copy of the ISCC-NBS method 
of Color Designation is yours for the 
asking. Address —_ request to the 
Advertising Department, General Print- 
ing Ink Co., Division of Sun Chemical 
Corp., 100 Sixth Avenue, New York 13. 


Nox-Rust Protective 
Coatings and Cleaners 


An attractive printed catalog of 20 
pages 9x12-in. describes and ilustrates 
a line of rust-preventive coatings (per- 
manent and removable) and metal 
cleaners. Quoting from page 1: 

pan. laden air, noxious gases, 

ngerprints, acids and corrosive chem- 

als are the insidious promoters of 
pom Each of these enemies of metal 
requires special agents, scientifically 
blended, to overcome their rust promot- 
ing effects. Nox-Rust is the result of 
intensive scientific research leading 
to the production of special agents to 
provide definite prevention against rust. 

“Depending upon the type of appli- 
cation required, Nox-Rust coatings 
vary in degree of hardness and other 
pliysical qualities. Nox-Rust liquid 
rust preventives are either a solvent or 
oil-type material whose flash points 
meet all approvals of the Fire Under- 
writers, and contain non-toxic petrole- 
um chemicals so that liquid Nox-Rust 
products can be used without special 
spray booths.” 

A copy of the catalog can be had 
by writing Nox-Rust Chemical Corp., 
2423 S. Halsted St., Chicago 8, II. 


“Surface Coating with Flock" 
New Free Book 


“Surface-coating with Flock” is the 
title of a descriptive booklet, size 
8%x11-in. in colors, just released by 
Rayon Processing Co. of R. L, Inc., 
manufacturers of printing and coating 
floek. Explaining that flock “consists 
of finely cut particles of synthetic, 
vegetable or animal fibers”, the text 
goes on to point out how these par- 
ticles of cotton, rayon and hair may be 
adhered to any type of surface to 
produce coatings with the appearance 
and feel of suede leather, velvet, ve- 
lour, fur, mohair, felt, carpeting, etc., 
in all colors. 

Swatches of flocked materials, with 
illustrated examples of applications to 
many products are included. Directions 
for applying flock are also given. Cop- 


ies are available upon request to 
Rayon Processing Co. of R. L, Inc., 
1020 Tremont St. Central Falls, 
Rhode Island. 


Technical Bulletin on 
Gas Alarm System 


A new Technical Bulletin No. 1116E, 
has been issued by Davis Emergency 
Equipment Co., Inc., 45 Halleck St., 
Newark 4, N.J., on the Davis Combust- 
ible Gas Alarm System, a method for 
detecting and giving audible notification 
of hazardous gas or vapor conditions 
sometimes present during industrial 
processing operations. In its eight 
pages 81%x11-in., this bulletin describes 
the various combinations possible with 
this system, together with ecw 
showing the control panel, which is 
placed in a gas free area, and the ex- 
plosion proof analyzer head which de- 
tects the presence of combustible gas 
or vapor at point of origin. 


Yarnall Paint Co. Holds 
Sales Convention 


A 3-day sales convention of the 
Yarnall Paint Co. was held February 
11, 12 and 13 at the General Offices 
of the company, Philadelphia, Penn. 

Wm. McKnight, President of the 
company, discussed the raw material 
situation and B. F. Swackhamer, Vice- 
President in charge of sales presented 
the company’s sales, promotion and 
advertising plans for the year. The 
third day of the meeting was turned 
over to a discussion of individual ter- 
ritorial problems with the out-of-town 
members of the sales force. 

Henry Hatton covering New Jersey, 
was presented with a service pin with 
one diamond for 15 years service with 
the company. 

The men welcomed back William 
Wright, who, after serving three years 
in the Army, has returned to the com- 
pany. Mr. Wright was also presented 
with his 15-year service award. 


Kam Kathju Dies 


According to a news report from 
Detroit, funeral services were held for 
Kam N. Kathju on Tuesday, Feb. 19. 

Mr. Kathju was well known as a 
paint and lacquer consulting chemist. 
He was formerly with Ford Motor 
Co., Cook Paint and Varnish Co., and 
the Arco Co. Years ago he wrote a 
few articles for INDUSTRIAL FINISHING. 

Mr. Kathju was born in India, but 
received his university education in 
this country. He leaves a wife and 
daughter. 
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Just 


for your 
postwar 
finish! 


the material 


Schaefer's 
MARS 


LACQUER 


Cannot be marred 
or scratched — just 


thumb nail it; try 
to scratch or mar it. 


MAR PROOF LACQUER 


Yes, here's just the material for your 
postwar product finish . . . a tough 
piece of goods that will stand up 
under the most severe conditions. 
Protects as no ordinary lacquer will 
do! It produces a splendid trans- 
parent finish of full depth on maple, 


walnut, gum, mahogany and other 
cabinet woods. Available in either 
the clear Gloss Rubbing or the Satin 
Finish. Mar Proof Lacquer Sealer 
is recommended with it for the first 
coater. 


Test Mar Proof Lacquer on your own product—that's 
all we ask. Working samples free upon request. 


THE SCHAEFER VARNISH COMPANY 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
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KINISHING 


Distributed monthly to finishing room 
and paint shop foremen, production su- 
perintendents and company officials of 
metal-working, woodworking and miscel- 
laneous industrial plants where production 
cleaning and finishing are major opera- 
tiors in parts and products manufacture. 


Published the 18th of each month by 
PRACTICAL PUBLICATIONS, Inc. 
1142 N. Meridian St., Indianapolis 4, Ind. 


Telephone Riley 6771 
President W. H. Rohr 
Vice-President E. A. Dosch 
E. Suits 


Your Labor Problem 
Must Be Faced 


* The most important item in a 
finishing department, as well as in 
any type of manufacturing busi- 
ness, is labor. To my way of 
thinking, unless labor is placed in 


a position where it earns enough 
money to make a decent living, 
with enough left over for emer 
gency bills, it isn’t going to be 
happy, and the result will show in 
your product. There are certain 
hazards to any job, and pay rates 
should be arranged to make it 
worth while for the man who does 
the muscle work and takes the 
physical risk, just as rates of pay 
or earnings should be worth while 
for the man who supplies capital 
with which to start labor working. 


We have seen the expensive les- 
sons which both capital and labor 
have given to this country. It is 
indeed a wise manufacturer who 
has the foresight or tactfulness or 
luck to avoid being “burnt” in the 
fire. Any boss can be bull-headed, 
and any labor man can also be 
bull-headed. As a matter of fact, 
the easiest thing is for them to get 
started in an argument in which 
they are both right and both wrong. 


Capital, in order to continue 
functioning must have labor, and 
labor can’t earn money by working 
unless there is someone who wil! 
invest money in an enterprise in 
which labor can do its skillful 
work, Whether you are a multi- 
millionaire or a porter, you labor 
on the job, and both of you are 
laborers in different categories. 
One has invested money and bril- 
liant brains and unending vitality 
and energy in an enterprise, while 
the other has invested his muscle 
and body power. Both have -cer- 
tain responsibilities and both must 
live in the same world. The sooner 


Guest Editorial . Many readers can 
write an excellent editorial—two or 
three paragraphs that present a timely 
suggestion or valuable idea which will 
stimulate real thought on a live subject. 
The Editor welcomes guest editorials 
and pays for those that are published. 
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FUNCTIONAL USES 


Used in the auto, airplane, = 
dio, electrical, 

amics, furniture and many other 
industries for 

SOUND DEADENING TEMPERA- 
TURE INSULATION ¢ INTEGRAL 
GASKETS © SHOCK ABSORBING 
SURFACE © WNON-MAR SUR- 
FACE NON-GLARE SURFACE. 


DECORATIVE USES 
in various lengths and 
metal, etc., the 

produced— 


FELT MOHAIR CARPET 


Rayco Flock makes possible the production of 
synthetic surfaces in the manner that synthetic 
yarns and plastics have replaced and improved 
upon other methods. Made in many types, 
lengths and colors, flock can be adhered to 
practically any material, either over-all or in 
selected areas, to produce the effects listed at 
the left. Cal! upon our engineering advice. 


REQUEST ILLUSTRATED COLOR BOOK: SURFACE COATING WITH FLOCK 


RAYON PROCESSING C 


58 TREMONT ST., CENTRAL FALLS, RHODE ISLAND 


Deuclopers and Manufacturers 
of Printing and Coating Flock 
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GRAINING PLATES 


QUALITY 


AMERICAN RICHWOOD | * 


PRODUCTS Co. 
(TORMERLY AMERICAN ELECTROTYPE CO.) 
Graining Plate Division 
104 E. MASON ST. MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


PAINT REJUVENATOR 


Restores Calate, Lacquers, Enamel Prod 
ucts and “yy Primers, to ori 
n 3 to 10 minutes rigina 
- 4 can. Available for Round 
electrica 4 if desired. 
other units to 50- 
— drum capacity avail 
nators of Paint Rejuvenati 
ment—ten years—thousands 


Miracle Paint Rejuvenator Co. 
127 &. 9TH STREET 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


each one tries to go out of his way 
a tiny wee bit to help the other, 
the sooner they will be able to un- 
derstand each other better. It 
takes big men to be able to give 
in a little and compromise. . . 


trying to cooperate and make the 
other’s short span of life a bit 
more enjoyable, there can be a 
major contribution toward allevi- 
ating labor-management wars, 
with their loss of pay, loss of 
profits, and loss of happiness.— 


YOUR PRODUCT 


Prefrabicated House 
Furnishings 


notice. Straws in the wind indi- 
cate a definite trend toward pre- 
tabricated or packaged houses. 
Some of these packaged houses are 
already on the market and as pro- 
duction is stepped up, more will 
follow. 


cious. Publicity given this subject 
by practically all magazines and 
newspapers, the radio, and one’s 
friends leaves no doubt in any 
intelligent person’s mind as to the 
crying need for homes. Whether 
or not you personally believe in 
prefabricated houses makes little 
difference. 
erect these houses as fast as manu- 
facturers make them available. 


pare them with the houses built 
prior to World War I, with their 
large rooms and high ceilings, but 
this new type of compact house is 
very livable. A typical line offers 
houses with average size living 
room, 16x12-ft., bedroom 10x12-ft., 
and kitchen 8x12-ft., etc., with 
built in features. 


built-in equipment will be needed, 


Between two great powers, each 


Alert manufacturers will take 


The whole public is housing con- 


People will buy and 


Yes, they are small if you com- 


House furnishings, furniture and 
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An important factor which motivates pene buyers to choose 
a product is the correct finish .. . a finish which compliments design 
... accentuates detail ... yet acts as a protective surface. 
If the finish you are now applying to your product doesn’t do = 
two-fold job of enhancing hs i sibevent qualities and providin 
covering, we suggest you contact our Creative Stu 
staff of artists are skilled in conceiving finishes which meet 
icular needs. They have the “know-how” and facilities to 
ign an appealing and durable coating that will make your 
poe ot more sales-tempting than ever. Repunbie firms are in- 
vited to take advantage of this service at no cost or obligation. 


Ne Tampering with Quality 


ROCKFORD VARNISH 
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and while some items now on the 
market may be used in these newer 
and perhaps smaller homes, re- 
designed equipment produced with 
an eye to compact attractiveness 
will fit into the picture to greater 
advantage, as well as make for 
continued sales appeal. People like 
to buy and use equipment designed 
especially for their own particular 
possessions. 

It is said the prefabricated house 
is designed to sell at a price com- 


NORMAN ABRAMOVICE 
Finishing Departement Consultant 


INFANT— FURNITURE 
BABY CARRIAGE PROBLEMS 
311 F St. Martinez, Calif. 


PAINT OVERSPRAY 


From water curtained spray booths 
Will purchase or reclaim 


MECKLER CHEMICAL 
CORPORATION 
3748 E. St. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


For Faster, Better Drying, Baking 
NALCO 


INFRA-RED LAMPS 
For | t, 
ow-cost, speedy, 


singly 


mensurate with a weekly income 
ranging from $25 to $60, and in 
this country, that is some poten- 
tial market.—B.A. 


Get All Paint From 
Every Container 


* Tons and tons of valuable 
paints, such as lacquers, varnishes, 


enamels, primers, etc., are wasted 


daily. The known and visible source 
is via the spray booth exhaust. 
This is noticeable at all times, 
but compared to others it is small. 
There are other sources of loss that 
escape the attention of all but the 
very ultra-concientious formen and 
supervisors. In 80% of the finish- 
ing rooms, most of the paint con- 
tainers are not thoroughly agitated 
to really mix the contents up to 
formula and laboratory plans for 
efficient coating performance of 
any given material. 

The results are, in many cases, 
the loss of profit on closely figured 
finishing jobs. Extra material had 
to be used to make up for what 
was wasted. Not content with hav- 
ing failed to properly stir the paint 
in a container, the sprayer will 
proceed to open a new container 
and discard the old one with 2-in. 
or 3-in. of good heavy live ma- 
terial remaining in the bottom. 
It will be deposited on the outgoing 
junk pile that same night. To any- 
one who doubts this, I suggest that 
you look into the containers that 
have been placed in the rubbish 
pile. I will be very much interested 
in hearing from some readers and 
learning what their findings are. 

To save paint and at the same 
time keep it in better condition for 
use, it is a wise move to install 
agitators of a capacity in accord- 
ance with the size of containers 
used, There are agitators on the 
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...» the brighter, smoother FINISH 
THAT ADDS "Sales-appeal" to METAL PRODUCTS 


B 


SUNBRITE Metallic Paste Pigments produce a smoother 
and brighter finish that adds new beauty and sales- 
appeal to all kinds of metal products. 


All metallic shades . . . covers more square feet per 
gallon and AT NO EXTRA COST. 


Let us send samples for your own testing and compari- 
son. 


SUNBRITE MANUFACTURING CO. 
formerly The Mitchell-Mayer Co. 
3506 Market St. ST. LOUIS 3, MO. 


SUNBRITE Mertauic Paste Picments 


Patent Number 2,353,058 


tiveness. 


T THE RECENT Furniture Show Mac's Fashion Finishes 
on some of the bedroom and dining room suites at- 
tracted considerable attention and much favorable comment. 
Mac's Fillers and Stains gave these suites a color that 
possessed unusual life which greatly enhanced their attrac- 


A color matched sample panel will demenstonto the 
difference. Write today. 


Ne Lawrence!MFadden Co. 


ZASHIIOL 
Frrrers & STAINS 


Headquarters for Fine Finishes Since 1875 
7430 STATE ROAD PHILADELPHIA 36, PA. 
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market that can agitate any size 
container—whether it is a single 
quart can, a 5-gallon container, or 
a 55-gallon drum. 

These agitators are constructed 
well and pay for themselves by 
thoroughly mixing your liquid dol- 
lars, so you get 100 cents on every 
dollar’s worth of paint mixed. I 
have ‘seen excellent agitators in 
various sizes advertised in this 
magazine. Let’s give this point 
some thought, follow it with ac- 
tion, and you will save consider- 
ably on all finishing materials 
used.— A. NORMAN. 


-MISKELLA 
INFRA-RED OVENS & APPLIANCES 


INSULATED - REFLECTIVE - SECTIONAL 


40rh STREET CLEVELAND OHIO 


DAVIDSON ENGINEERING SERVICE 
Consultant Engineers 


Conveyor Systems Labor Saving Devices 
Plant Layout 


Designers of Special Equipment 


Address: Box 2941 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


BLANCHIT 


(Trade-Mark Reg.) 

U. S. and Foreign Paterts 
WOOD BLEACH 
Accepted Standard 
For Furniture and Cabinet Makers 


Also Interior Woodwork Recoloring 


L. R. van Alien Co. 


Patent Licensee 
CHICAGO 54 


Rosin Important to 
Industrial Finishers 


* It was pleasant news to paint 
manufacturers and consumers 
when restrictions on the yse of 
rosin were removed recently. It 
is hoped that this basic material 
will remain free and available 
from this time on, although there 
are some who say that rosin and 
its derivatives will be in short 
supply for many months. 


Readers of INDUSTRIAL FINIsH- 
ING may be interested ‘to learn 
where rosin and its compounds fit 
into the finishing materials pic- 
ture. In lacquers, rosin finds use 
in the widely popular ester gums, 
the hard maleic alkyds, and in the 
preparation of plasticizer. Var- 
nishes based on modified phenolic 
resins, ester gums, hardened rosins, 
maleics and associated types—are 
all dependent on the pine resin. 
Many alkyd resins, both the air- 
drying and baking types, contain 
rosin as an essential ingredient. 

Rosin is commonly used in some 
types of tape adhesives. Several 
organic pigments, normally difficult 
to disperse, are made easier to use 
by coating each pigment particle 
with a minute film of rosin. The 
resinate driers, long used to hasten 
the oxidation of paint films to the 
dry state, are prepared from rosin 
and various metal salts. 

It can be seen, therefore, that 
rosin is basic’ for the finishing 
fields. In one form or other it 
finds its way into a goodly per- 
centage of coatings today. 

The discordant note in the pres- 
ent overall setup is that abundant 
rosin requires abundant vegetable 
oils for the manufacture of paints, 
varnishes and lacquers. Unfortu- 
nately, these oils are currently 
scarce.—M.A.G. 
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Random Comment on the 
Industrial Scene 
(Continued from page 8) 


and above amounts needed to meet 
current requirements. 

Wardwell adds that export ship- 
ments are a further important fac- 
tor, and will continue to loom large 
for at least a year or two. For all 
these reasons, he believes that 
limited controls on rents and es- 
sential scarce commodities will un- 
doubtedly continue, even if the 
OPA should be liquidated. 


We Must Buy—Export officials 
constantly emphasize the theme 
that trade is a 2-way street, and 
that Americans must understand 
the necessity for buying the prod- 
ucts of foreign countries, in order 
to give people abroad the funds 
with which to purchase our goods. 

We must bear in mind, says 
Alexander Mitchell-Innes, of the 
London office of J. Walter Thomp- 
son Co., that there are certain 
foreign products which are supe- 
rior to American items. As exam- 
ples, he cites English wool, Scotch 
whiskey and French wines. 

Another view of exporting prob- 
lems is presented by the Austra- 
lian Government Information Bu- 
reau. Lloyd Clarke, of that office, 
emphasizes the fact that markets 
which were formerly wide open 
have learned to manufacture such 
articles as automobiles, airplanes 
and textiles. He cites his own 
country as a vivid illustration. In 
other words, the pre-war rules will 
have to be revised in many cases. 

* 


Diesels Are Coming—The great 
advance chalked up in the field of 
diesel engines was pointed up re- 
cently by Bert Pierce, the celebra- 
ted auto expert, in this vigorous 


Leakproof Air Blow Gun 


ing. !t will improve your finish 
Also uesful for blowing out molsture or other 
entrap liquid from crevices, seams or In- 
dentations in parts to be cleaned or painted. 
Fits comfortably in the ge of hand. Has 
button control air valve. — composition 
washers prevent leakage. can furnish any 
nozzies—round, pointed, flat or 10-in. 
. Nozzles are interchangeabl lie and re- 
plant should have one or 
more. Write us! 


G. M. MANUFACTURING CO. 
Engineers, Mfrs. of Complete Spray Equipment 
216 N. Clinton St. Chicago, Ill. 


LOOK AT THAT 


2 is a load of 


STRIPPED 


booth whose walls 
were protected with 
pos fe R BOOTH 


JUST DAUB IT ON 
And, when loaded 
with de- 


JUST STRIP IT OFF 
as easy as peeling 
a banana. 

Stop worrying , 
booths—send in today for 5 gals. of 
DOSTER BOOTH KOTE 
and prove Its economy and superiority. 
5 gallon Pails at $1.25 per gal. F. O. B. 


DOSTER & CO. 


4840 W. Superior St., CHICAGO 4%, ILL. 
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Use this gun for blowing dust, dirt or lint 
from the surfaces of parts and products to be : 
coated with paint or any other kind of coat- : 
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KOTE. It keeps 
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The TABER ABRASER quickly 
reveals wear ist in advance 


In your own laboratory you can measure 

toes durability of paint, lacquer, plat- 

ing, textiles, leather, rubber, metals and 

other materials. Used by hundreds of 
America’s leading industries. 

YOURS on uest — Manual 

explaining fully the Taber 

ethod and the reasons why 

it pays to pre-test. (Also in- 


cluded — brochure on stiffness 
and resilience testing with the 
Taber V-5 Stifiness Gauge.) 


TABER INSTRUMENT CORP. 
Goundry St. 
North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


The Taber Test Proves What Wears Best 


Detroit 
HANDY ‘TAC’ RAG 
* 


An outstanding quality Product for 9 
years. your INSURANCE POLICY for 
a perfect Mirror-like finish. Protect the 
dollars spent on Paint and Labor, for 
just a few cents, by using DETROIT 
HANDY “TAC’ RAGS to guarantee a 
perfectly clean, dirt and dust free sur- 
face. DETROIT HANDY ‘TAC’ 
RAGS remain soft and tacky indefinite- 
ly, never dry hard or stiff. Always 
ready for instant use. Spontaneous 
Combustion Proof. 


HANDY ‘TAC’ RAGS 


Ae | your leading Paint Dealer, or write 
to Manufacturer. 


* 


DETRO SALES CO. 
414-416 NORTH SAN PEDRO STREET 
LOS ANGELES 12, CALIF. 


statement: “The diesel entered the 
global conflict on a par with a 
rear-rank private, and advanced 
from echelon to echelon until it 
rated about all the brass to which 
a power plant may aspire.” 

With many diesel-powered trucks 
and buses already on the road, it 
is expected that diesel-power pas- 
senger cars are now within sight. 
It is true that some refinements 
are still needed—such as simpli- 
fication, weight-reduction, and im- 
proved fueling and _ lubricating 
methods. 

Progress made in diesel design 
during the war is nothing short 
of astounding. One horsepower for 
2%-cu. in. of displacement com- 
pares with 29-cu. in. before the 
war. Weight has been reduced on 
an average to 4-lbs. a horsepower 
against 60-lbs. One remaining 
problem is the elimination of ex- 
cessive vibration and noise. 


For Readers— Subscribers to 
INDUSTRIAL FINISHING may obtain 
free tickets to many leading radio 
programs upon request. When 
planning a trip to Manhattan, drop 
a line to: Lawrence H. Singer, New 
York Correspondent, 130 West 8éth 
Street, New York 24, N. Y. 

Among the cooperating sponsors 
are: Philip Morris Cigarettes 
(“Holiday and Co.”); America’s 
Town Meeting of the Air (over 
the American Broadcasting Co. 
network); and Guy Lombardo’s 
Orchestra. 


Honor 50-Year Service Men 


Roscoe C. Aber and Lewis B. Vree- 
land were honored recently at & 
“Golden Jubilee’ banquet given by 
their fellow employees of the Finishes 
Division of Interchemical Corp., at the 
Essex House, Newark, N.J. 

Fifty eee ago these two men—still 
hale and hearty and = an on 
rt in business—joined e aor 

arnish Co. for a 3-week trial peri 
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R. W. Goral to Represent 
Enthone, Inc., in Connecticut 


Raymond W. Goral of Bridgeport, 
Conn. will represent Enthone, Ce, 
442 Elm St., New Haven, Conn., man- 
sfacturers of plating equipment and 
supplies, in Southern Connecticut. 

For the past four years Mr. Goral 
served in the Tenth Weather Squad- 
ron of the U. S. Army, spending most 
of his time in India and China where 
he held the rank of Captain. Previous 


to this, he spent four years with Un- 
derwood Corp. 


Ray W. Goral 
represents 
Enthone, Inc. in 
Connecticut 


E. H. Christ Heads New 
$200,000 Coatings Firm 


Formation of a new $200,000 corpo- 
ration to manufacture and sell spe- 
cialized industrial coatings, lacquers 
and technical finishes was completed 
on February 1 by Edward H. Christ 
of New Britain, Conn. At the same 
time, Mr. Christ announced his resig- 
nation as vice ps general sales 
— we er and d tor of Stanley Chem- 
ca. 0. 

The new company will be known as 
the Chemical Coating Corp., with gen- 
eral offices in New Britain. A new 
plant to fabricate the materials is 
lanned for this locality immediately. 

he corporation has a capital stock 
of $200,000 and starts business with 
$100,000 paid in, according to incorpo- 
ration papers filed with the Secretary 
of State. 


American-Marietta Co. 


At the annual meeting of stock- 
holders of American-Marietta Co., held 
in Chicago, Ill. on Feb. 5, Grover M. 
Hermann, president, reported that the 
company’s sales for the 1945 fiscal 
year were close to $13,500,000. Earn- 
ings were $1,217,467.10 before income 


Read F 


SEE HOW JENSEN SOLVED 4 FINISHING 
PROBLEMS FOR TRICYCLE 


PROBLEM I—Limited space. Solved by 
ceiling mounting both dry off and 
point bake ovens. 

PROBLEM —To prevent cleaning solu- 
tion leaving moisture spots on parts 
which would show through paint. Solved 
by 8-foot bank of infra-red lamps. 

PROBLEM Ill—To automatically dip parts 
to eliminate manual labor operations. 
Solved by conveyorizing with Jensen 
loop-around conveyor. 

PROBLEM IV—To avoid discoloration. 

Solved by “nesting” of lamps. 


933) FREELAND 
DETROIT 27, MICH, 


DESIGNERS and BUILDERS of “DUAL HEAT™ INFRA-RED OVENS © STANDARD and SPECIAL CONVEYORS 
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SAN-ITAI-RIE FILLER CO. 


DIVISION OF GS fiebichf CHICAGO 22, ILLINOIS 
Vol. 
OVENS Izzett Represents Neilson 
SYSTEMS in Chicago 
PROCESSING SYSTEMS — R. Izzett has been appointed Chicago 
and Illinois representative for the Neil- 
i, ee, son Chemical Co., Detroit, Mich. Mr. 
Pr 
VERSATILETY Te 
Pr 
Ps 
At 
THekert Rood 11. OF Fi 
M: 
Le 
R. izzett is 
ive 
and excess profits taxes of $853,215.58. "ePresentat 
rofits of $364,251.52 are against for Neilson in Bc 
$316,844.82 for the previous year. Chicago, IIinois. Ec 
Grover M. Hermann, C. S. Beaver, Cc 
George LaVallee, and R. L. Gughtcs In 
re-elected. directors. officers 
who have previously served were re- 
appointed. Kenneth EB. Clarke was 2zett has many friends in the finish- my 
made a vice president in charge of ing industry and for the past 12 years m. 
the Ferbert-Schorndorfer division at Was with the Caterpillar Tractor at Pa 
Cleveland, Ohio. Peoria, Ill. Mr. Izzett will have his ES 
American-Marietta’s purchase, dur- "°*4avarters in Chicago. De: 
ing 1945, of four companies expanded Iro 
its manufacturing operations into Can- Da 
ada and the Pacific Coast. Production Ne 
construction of new varn plan c. 
at Kansas City and’ Qlawa, Canada, Maas & Waldstein Adds Two 
and a new plant a cago Heig 
vision. onstruction of a 0 ; k, 
buildings at Kankakee, Ill. and Mari- yy Watdsteln of Newark J. 
e Ohio, is already underway, and js, synthetics and specialty finishes, : 
a@ program of improveinent and ex- announces the appointment of C. B. A. 


Panaion of all plants is planned during 
* American-Marietta is also increasing 
its distributing facilities and expects 
to add, during 1946, to the ten dis- 
tributing units, now being operated in 
key cities. 


Knepper and C. Peterson as sales 
representatives soperating out of the 
- office. r will cover 

rtion of Chicay the State of 
w consin, while r. Peterson's ter- 
ritory will be another part of Chicago 
and the State of Michigan. 


Sante wos ARE Best: 

A . & ‘= oOLD FRIEN of wood fin 


